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The Virtues of Uncertainty 


By ARTHUR LELYVELD 


The Réle of the University in Training for Social Welfare 


HE search for an adequate 

definition of the rdle of higher 

education is being carried on 
today with fresh intensity. Commit- 
tees and conferences, individual edu- 
cators, and critics of our schools have 
produced a plethora of new formula- 
tions and of conference resolutions. 
Having myself given assent to some 
of these formulations at several con- 
ferences, I can testify that common 
acceptance of a resolution rarely sig- 
nifies that unanimity of opinion has 
been achieved or even that the mean- 
ing of the resolution can be clearly 
elucidated. 

Let us say the conferees have come 
to the conclusion that the rdle of 
higher education is to transmit a 
heritage of culture and knowledge, to 
seek a factual (from a scientific view- 
point) and a spiritual (from the 
viewpoint of values) understanding of 
our present world and to prepare men 
and women for the most fruitful kind 
of lives both as individuals and as 


members of society. Having said so 
much, they have in reality said very 
little for they will have attached 
divergent meanings to the same set 
of words. 

Or let us suppose that they accept 
one of the classic formulations of John 


Dewey: 


. . the aim of education is development 
of individuals to the utmost of their 
potentialities. But this statement in 
isolation leaves unanswered the question 
as to what is the measure of develop- 
ment. A society of free individuals in 
which all, through their own work, con- 
tribute to the liberation and enrichment 
of the lives of others, is the only environ- 
ment in which any individual can really 
grow normally to his full stature.! 


Our divergent meanings will become 
apparent as soon as we begin to 
descend the abstraction ladder in 
studying this statement. There will 


*Quoted by Gail Kennedy in Freedom and Expe- 
rience, edited by Sidney Hook and Milton R. 
Konvitz (Ithaca, New York: Cornell University 
Press, 1947), P. 134. 
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be differences in our interpretation of 
the phrase, “full stature.” What is 
the ideal human being and how do we 
know when his potentialities are being 
most fully realized? We find some of 
these possible disagreements expressed 
in what William Ernest Hocking calls 
the ‘‘three great themes” of univer- 
sity education: the classical, the pro- 
gressive, and the liberal. 

The classicist, who is popularly 
characterized by his emphasis on “the 
world’s great books,” envisions the 
“educated man” as one who is at 
home in that art and thought of prior 
ages which promise enrichment and 
enhancement for the thought and 
expression of our own age. For him, 
one of the major concerns, and possi- 
bly the major concern, of the univer- 
sity is “the conservation of knowledge 
and ideas” and “the interpretation of 
knowledge and ideas.” These take 
precedence over “the search for 
truth,” and over “the training of 
students who will practice and ‘carry 
on,” to use Flexner’s formulation.? 

From these ramparts, the classicists 
have been attacking the progressives, 
albeit with waning intensity since the 
virulent onslaught of the thirties. 
Several American educators, Flexner 
along with Robert Hutchins, then 
joined Nicholas Murray Butler in an 
assault on the “‘new barbarism” which, 
in their judgment, was “displacing 
. . . scholarship for deftly organized 
opportunities for ignorance ”; and 
which, in the now-hackneyed and 
never-devastating pun of Norman 
Foerster, was teaching students ““how 
to learn by Deweying and how to live 
in a Freudulent age,” or which was 
more successfully ridiculed by Stephen 

*Flexner, Abraham. Universities: American, 
English, German. New York: Oxford University 


Press, 1930. p. 6. (My emphasis is indicated by the 
italicized words.) 
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Leacock, who invented the image of 


the horseman mounting his steed and 
riding off in all directions. 

It was easy to launch this attack 
out of the certainty of an established 
position against the progressives who, 
by very reason of the newness of their 
approach, were exposed in the uncer- 
tainty of innovation and experiments. 
tion. The progressives knew what 
they wanted, but they had not worked 
out the means of getting it. 


With unbroken faith in the all- 
inclusive competence of scientific 
method, they sought the student- 


centered school in which the adjust- 
ment or growth or maturation of the 
individual would be fostered. The 
goal was not “transmission” but 
the development of a creative response. 
The sense of community and the rec- 
ognition of the importance of the 
group and its democratically condi- 
tioned choices led them to reject any 
pat idealization of the rdéle of the 
heritage of culture. (They were in- 
clined to overlook the way in which 
that heritage might itself condition 
the group.) The needs of students as 
estimated by the students themselves 
took precedence over ex cathedra judg- 
ments in the building of curriculum. In 
the popular mind, the progressive 
school was identifiec 1 by the picture 0 of 
the child who pathetically asks his 
teacher (the word teacher itself was 
suspect and educator was preferred 
as being more expressive of the new 
function), ‘“‘Miss Flitich, do we have 
to do just anything we want to do 
again today?” 

At all times, however, 
the new education was clear—it was 
not interested in conserving or inter- 
preting the cultural heritage—it was 
interested in changing society, and to 
that end it was concerned to produce 
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competent, efficient, socially adept 
doers who would change it intelligently. 
But, as always, the most difficult 
sition was that occupied by the 
liberal—who neither wanted to let 
o of the old nor reject the new. A 
“liberal” education, in this meaning 
of the term, would presumably pro- 
duce an individual who would be 
fitted to carry on the business of life 
with all the competence and efficiency 
of a scientific age, and who at the 
same time would find his life enriched 
by a knowledge of “great”’ literature 
and an appreciation of “‘great”’ art, 
by an appreciation of the value- 
contributions of the past. 


SECOND set of difficulties in 
interpreting John Dewey’s state- 
ment arises from the fact that it is not 
so much a statement of rdle or even of 
aim; it is rather a statement of the 
central dilemma of our times. How 
can we build Dewey’s “society of free 
individuals,” namely, a society in 
which economic justice and the liberty 
which will provide opportunity for 
unlimited individual growth will co- 
exist? There are those who will re- 
spond by maintaining that one horn 
or the other of this dilemma must be 
foreshortened: either sacrifice com- 
plete equity in the distribution of the 
world’s goods and the products of 
human labor or sacrifice the untram- 
meled freedom of the individual to 
express himself—you cannot have 
both. But exponents of one or the 
other extreme, even in the midst of 
denying the possibility of a perfect 
solution of our central problem, will 
stoutly maintain that the solution 
they offer guarantees the greatest 
relative measure of justice or the 
greatest relative measure of freedom. 
Thus another set of divergences in 
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our effort to elucidate the réle of the 
university will stem from our variant 
formulations of the relationship of 
the individual to society. Those who 
emphasize society to the point of 
being willing to sacrifice some portion 
of a putative individual freedom will 
maintain that though freedom is 
theoretically a good, the thinker or 
artist can in fact never be free. Ina 
so-called free society under capital- 
ism, they would say, the thinker or 
artist is bound by the necessity to 
make a living through his art or schol- 
arship and thus he cannot stray too 
far from the conventions and accepted 
forms of his society. This last is the 
actual answer which was given by 
apologists for the Marxist-Leninist 
line, when they were challenged with 
some of the facts surrounding the 
limitation placed on Shostakovitch 
and other creative artists in the 
Soviet Union. 

At the other extreme, those who 
emphasize the freedom of the indi- 
vidual, even to the point of being 
willing to sacrifice social good, would 
maintain that a vision of a good 
society is empty utopianism anyway, 
and that the important thing is to 
preserve the right of the skillful or 
creative or intelligent human being 
to make the most of his talents. In- 
deed, this right-wing rugged individ- 
ualism is the real underground. Since 
we give lip service to the social wel- 
fare, and since a pure individualism 
is a most unpopular view, it is rarely 
publicly affirmed in forthright fash- 
ion—instead, we hear of the “‘Amer- 
ican way of life,” “free enterprise,” and 
other euphemisms that mark the core 
of hard faith in power and the rights 
of the one who is able to seize it. The 
same kind of protective coloration is 
used by the apologists of the left: the 
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communist often makes a pretense 
that there is no such thing as com- 
munism; there are only ‘“‘people’s 
democracies” and “‘anti-Fascist fight- 
ers” against “reaction.” 


HE most dangerous character- 
istic of both these left and right 
positions, however, is the fact that 
they are defeatist. They have aban- 
doned the quest for a means of 
ensuring both social good and indi- 
vidual freedom. This is the effect of 
a closed system of thought which 
affirms its basic hypotheses as unde- 
niably true and claims to have erected 
a framework for development that has 
the virtue of ideological completeness. 
One of the inevitable results of 
acceptance of a closed system is hos- 
tility to any new thought which may 
threaten the foundations of its struc- 
ture. In saying “this is the truth” 
and adopting a position of absolute 
certainty, the closed system is unable 
to deal tolerantly with any challenge 
to that certainty. The medieval 
church found it necessary to suppress 
Galileo, the Marxist-Leninist church 
must necessarily launch a political 
attack on Mendelian genetics and on 
those who are exploring the frontiers 
of knowledge in the “‘new physics” 
and in study of the implications of 
the Einsteinian revolution. 

It is at least interesting that in this 
connection Soviet scientists adopt the 
technique of attack and vituperation 
used by Soviet politicians. Thus, a 
resolution was adopted at a meeting 
of astronomers in Leningrad in De- 
cember, 1948, and recorded in the 
official organ of the Academy of Sci- 
ence, calling upon Soviet scientists to 
oppose the “reactionary-idealistic ‘the- 
ory’ of a finite widening of the uni- 
verse.” Relativistic conceptions, they 
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held, ‘should be regarded as a mani- 
festation of cringing before the reac- 
tionary science of the bourgeois 
West.” The resolution continued 


It is necessary to expose tirelessly this 
astronomical idealism, which helps cler- 
icalism. To counterbalance bourgeois 
cosmology Soviet science must intensify 
its work on regions beyond our galaxy, to 
give a materialistic explanation of the red 
displacement in the spectra of galaxies 
and other phenomena.’ 


The violent reaction to which this 
resolution testifies is evidence of the 
fact that both the new theories and 
the new knowledge on which the new 
theories are based, are a _ threat 
to Marxist preconceptions. Modern 
physics has made obsolete much of 
the Marxist philosophical and epis- 
temological system. Where Engels 
could confidently proclaim in_ his 
“Anti-Dihring” that “‘matter with- 
out motion is as inconceivable as 
motion without matter,” the new 
physics has broken down the old dis- 
tinction between matter and energy 
and has demonstrated, particularly in 
seemingly conclusive recent experi- 
ments, that patterns of energy often, 
and possibly always, precede structure. 

What happens to a system of his- 
torical materialism when matter itself, 
which has appeared stable and per- 
manently reliable, proves to have 
been deceptive and to be something 
quite different from that which it was 
conceived to be? The foundations of 
the system are jeopardized and, until 
a new and satisfying rationalization 
can be formulated, the only possible 
response for the orthodox is denial 
and attack. Like Galileo, offending 
scientists, and even offending artists 
and writers, are forced to recant. 

sHarrison E. Salisbury in the New York Times, 
July 14, 1949, Pp. I. 
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VIRTUES OF UNCERTAINTY 


In this phenomenon, we have an 
interesting demonstration of the hu- 
man yearning for certainty. The 
modern era found a new source of 
certainty and an assurance of reli- 
ability in science and scientific method. 
A decline of faith in the ability of 
science to ensure human happiness 
has produced one of the major ambi- 
valences of our time. The _ break- 
down of certainty brings in its train an 
insecurity-generated flight to author- 
ity and to closed systems of thought. 


N THE midst of these tensions, the 

spot in which the liberal finds 
himself is just as uncomfortable as 
the spot which he occupies between 
the classicist and the progressive. In 
- fact, the liberal himself often suc- 
cumbs to a species of self-hatred and 
begins to think of himself as “‘con- 
fused” and immobilized, as his oppo- 
nents would have him believe he is 
immobilized, because it is impossible 
for him to accept the authoritarianism 
which affords the refuge of certainty. 

When there is certainty in the 
political system, certainty in philos- 
ophy, or certainty in theology, there 
is no doubt as to the rdle of a univer- 
sity functioning in the orbit of that 
certainty’s authority. 

The authority of the military sys- 
tem may be an instructive example. 
There is not much necessity for 
heart-searching study of the réle of 
higher education at the United States 
Military Academy at West Point, nor 
is there much question, basically, as 
to what is to be done with the 
approximately one hundred million 
dollars per annum that the govern- 
ment spends on the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps. The authority is 
complete and the purpose—prepara- 
tion for war—is unquestioned. 
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An example in a larger frame is that 
afforded by universities in the Soviet 
Union and in the Soviet satellite 
states. The area of “certainty” in 
which they operate is matched, par- 
ticularly within the Soviet Union 
itself, by the area of authority. Thus 
there is no questioning of the right of 
the state and its organs to prescribe 
and proscribe textbooks—nor is there 
any doubt about the fact that cur- 
riculum in both secondary school and 
university is consciously Marxist- 
Leninist in form and content. 

There is, it is true, a form of 
authoritarianism that functions in 
American universities, but it is quite 
different in quality and quantity. It 
is not the authority of a state- 
endorsed and politically enforced phi- 
losophy. It is rather the authority of 
the status quo expressing itself through 
the economic and fiscal power of those 
who govern our universities. 

What we find on the American uni- 
versity scene often verifies Horace 
Kallen’s charge that all public educa- 
tion and “private instruction pur- 
chasable at a price” reflect the ideal 
image of the age or the personality 
image of the dominant class, and that 
they are the 


community’s device to meet present needs 
by transmitting the past unchanged. 
They provide a grammar of assent, not a 
logic of inquiry. The mental posture they 
habituate the young in is not the posture 
of reflection. The mental posture they 
habituate the young in is the posture of 
conformity. They require belief, not 
investigation. They impose reverence 
for the past and idealization of the pres- 
ent. They envision the future as a per- 
petuation of the past, not as a new 
creation out of it.‘ 

‘Hook, Sidney, and Konvitz, Milton R., op. cit., 


quoted by Edmund deS. Brunner in “Horace M. 
Kallen, Educator,” p. 119. 
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But I find reason for hopefulness in 
the fact that this indictment was not 
everywhere and always true even a 
quarter-century ago when it was 
written,» and it is even less true 
today. Courses of study may be 
subtly influenced but they cannot 
be officially prescribed—witness the 
healthy outcry which greeted the 
attempt of the United States House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties to obtain lists of approved 
textbooks and supplementary reading 
materials from 103 universities and 
colleges. The thought control which 
is taken for granted where certainty 
and authority coincide is resisted here. 

That there is reason to be afraid 
of the encroachments of this kind 
of thought control in American life, 
however, was brought home to me 
personally not long ago when a gov- 
ernment investigator called to ques- 
tion me about someone with whom I 
had been professionally associated 
and asked me whether or not there 
were Marxist books, such as Das 
Kapital, in my acquaintance’s li- 
brary—a question which I refused to 
answer as irrelevant in that context 
because, as I told him, I know of no 
truly educated man from whose 
library books on Marxism are ex- 
cluded. I doubt, however—and this 
too is significant—that I could have 
made the same answer with impunity 
to a question about so-called ‘‘cosmo- 
politan” books if that question had 
been asked me in the Soviet Union, a 
certainty-authority area. 

Graduates of American universi- 
ties, often because of, rather than 
despite, the training they have re- 
ceived—because of the Deweys, the 


5Kallen, Horace M. Education, the Machine and 
the Worker. New York: New Republic, Inc., 1925. 
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William Jameses, the Morris Raphael 
Cohens under whom they have stud- 
ied—frequently emerge in a posture of 
nonconformity, with an avidity for 
facts and an eagerness to investigate 
that should encourage us to believe 
that there is good in American higher 
education which must be defended, 
nourished, and developed. The tragic 
failure of American higher education 
has been its inability to provide these 
same fact-hungry graduates with any- 
thing positive in the form of moral 
standards and value directions on 
which to found their investigations 
and by which to determine purposes 
for the application of these very facts. 

A quarter-century ago scientific 
method itself seemed sufficient. A 
positive creed of living would ulti- 
mately emerge from the experience of 
a scientifically trained generation. 
Dewey and the Deweyans taught an 
implicit faith in experience. When the 
new education failed, it was, they 
thought, because there was not enough 
of it. Dewey, in recognizing the loss 
of faith in his generation, said we 
would have to stand the loss of joy, 
inspiration, and security which this 
loss of faith entailed. 

But it has not been that simple. 
The loss of a positive creed of living 
threatens to be catastrophic, in that 
our faith has shifted to a faith in 
things and a faith in techniques. 
There is a poignancy in recent ed- 
ucational pronouncements — which 
indicates that even progressive edu- 
cators are now recognizing that one of 
education’s functions is that of 
“transmitting” our culture heritage.‘ 
True, we must give our young people 
facts, techniques, and skills; but we 


®Kallen, Horace M. The Education of Free Men. 
New York: Farrar and Straus, 1949. p. 13. 
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must also hand over a body of knowl- 
edge, in which the value-stuff of our 
past is contained, so that we shall have 
the raw material out of which to draw 
pertinent values for the present, set 
worth-while goals and purposes for 
our techniques, and enable us to use 
them for social welfare because we will 
have come to accept the validity of 
thus using them. 


W: NEED not actually let go of 
either horn of the major di- 
lemma of our times. We can do 
without the soothing authority of a 
closed system of thought, and we can 
do, equally well, without the defeat- 
ism of those who are unwilling to 
continue the quest for a means 
of resolving the dilemma. Albert 
Schweitzer once said that although in 
his thinking he was often pessimistic, 
in his willing and hoping he was 
optimistic. If our society is to afford 
any promise of the welfare which 
includes both economic security and 
individual freedom, it must, in its 
willing, hoping, and action, hold fast 
to the belief that neither equity nor 
liberty must be sacrificed, that the 
one need not be diminished or for- 
sworn in the process of seeking 
the other. 

This paper is in effect, therefore, a 
paean to the virtues of uncertainty 
and of that freedom to continue the 
quest for truth which uncertainty 
alone affords. It is also an affirmation 
of the belief that it is possible to be 
uncertain, to accept no closed system 
of thought, and at the same time to 
possess a constructive faith. 

We have an unusual illustration of 
this possibility in a legend about two 
rival rabbinical schools, the School of 
Hillel and the School of Shammai, 
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who in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era debated a theological ques- 
tion for a full year. Each was an 
influential and respected school and 
their theological debate might well 
have led to sectarianism and schism. 
Legend tells us, however, that this 
debate was ended by a heavenly voice 
which proclaimed: “Both sides are 
speaking the words of the living 
God.”” What was important to the 
sages was the direction and the moral 
intention and not the dogma.’ The 
sanctity of the individual soul and the 
way of co-operation, concern for 
others, peace and love, were equally 
precious in their eyes. The teacher, 
Hillel, with his gift for paradox and 
for popularization, made this clear in 
his proverb: “If I do not look out 
for myself, who will look out for me; 
but if I am concerned for myself 
alone, what kind of man am [?” 

It is important to note, however, 
that despite its paradoxical nature 
and despite the fact that it comes out 
of a tradition that abhors the closed 
system of thought, Hillel’s proverb 
involves a value-judgment that is 
founded in a constructive faith. There 
can be no doubt about a condemna- 
tion of selfishness, egoism, lack of 
concern for others—for these arise 
out of the fundamentals of belief. 
You cannot scientifically show as 
yet that love is better than hate, 
that justice is better than injustice, 
that freedom is better than bondage— 
you must arbitrarily choose one or 
the other—you must make a value- 
judgment. And when the rabbinic 
sages searched for first principles, they 


71f Spinoza was a heretic from a Jewish point of 
view, his actual heresy was that he succumbed to 
the belief that it was possible to build a closed 
system of thought and an explanation of the cosmos 
which could be geometrically demonstrated. 
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entered the area of value-judgment, of 
“Love your neighbor as yourself,” 
“Do justly, love mercy and walk 
with humility in the direction you 
believe to be God-ordained.”’ 

To one who chooses these values 
which are associated with the heart of 
the Judaeo-Christian tradition, there 
is disturbing reason to believe that 
they are not the values that are 
always operative in the American 
university. Rather, there are signs 
that individualism and the worship of 
what William James called the “‘bitch- 
goddess Success’’ hold sway. Such 
“‘success”’ in the most common Amer- 
ican understanding of the term is 
measured by monetary wealth. As 
Harold Laski points out, “The par- 
ents want their sons and daughters to 
be kind and gracious and intelligent; 
but they want them, above all, 
know how to ‘get on’ in contem- 
porary America.’’® And “getting on” 
means learning how to “play the 
angles,” how to “‘get by” with the 
least degree of effort, how to prepare 
for a career that will “pay,” and how 
to live in the hope that one will “win 
the jackpot” or one of the grand prizes 
of life by getting the “breaks” or, as 
contemporary student slang has it, 
by getting a “good deal.” 

The more this emphasis on personal 
monetary success takes hold in our 
society, the more irresistibly will we 
be forced in the direction of the kind 
of emphasis on individual freedom 
based on individual strength which 
lets social welfare go hang. There is 
a profound difference between a con- 
ception of the rights of the individual 
based on his power to enforce his 
rights, and a conception of the sanc- 


8The American Democracy. New York: Viking 
Press, 1948. p. 368 
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tity of the individual based on society’s 
concern to develop to the fullest 
extent possible the potentialities of 
each of its members. 


HE university must direct its 

attention to the core of this 
dilemma. It must study our present 
world to understand its defects and 
its needs, it must plumb the heritage 
of the past for moral directions that 
will counteract the frustrating and 
debilitating effects of competitive 
individualism and enable us to pro- 
tect at the same time the true sanctity 
of the individual and his freedom, not 
freedom to grab more than his share 
of the world’s goods, but freedom to 
think and to aspire and to create. 
The university must seek to develop 
both the individuals committed to 
building a more fruitful life and the 
techniques that they will be able to 
use in building it. 

The university must be an open 
institution that does not know “the 
truth” but is actively seeking it. Its 
classrooms must be free to search for 
and to present facts without the dis- 
tortions of political or religious bias. 
In its lecture halls and forums it 
must afford opportunities for the free 
interplay of minds in the interpreta- 
tion and evaluation of these facts. It 
must be hospitable to all opinions and 
at the same time on guard against a 
subtle growth of the power of those 
points of view that would ultimately 
close the door to free expression and 
to free inquiry. It may neither allow 
the power of the right to stifle opin- 
ions unpalatable to the dominant 
groups in our society either through 
the witch-hunts and stimulated mass 
hysteria of un-American activities 

[Continued on page 448) 
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The Kind of Teachers 
the Colleges Want 


A Journal Symposium 


God Send Us Men 
By JOHN W. NASON 


Every college president and dean 
responsible for the selection of new fac- 
ulty members has a favorite hymn. Its 
opening lines describe the aspiration. 


God send us men whose aim ’twill be, 
Not to defend some ancient creed. 


As the verses succeed each other, the 
qualities of the good teacher stand forth. 
A change in emphasis or wording here 
and there is all that is needed for a per- 
fect description of the kind of teachers 
the colleges want. 

My task is to state that description in 
more prosaic language. I shall begin with 
some obvious comments, not always 
clearly recognized or remembered, about 
the nature of a college. A college is not a 
small edition of a university. A univer- 
sity has the obligation to discover as well 
as to disseminate knowledge. It is a 
society of scholars whose function as 
teachers is incidental to their function as 
guardians of our intellectual heritage, 
interpreters of the present scene, and 
pioneers along the frontiers of the intel- 
lectual world. As the name implies, a uni- 
versity is a place of universal knowledge. 

A college, however, is a society of 
teachers and students, and the primary 
purpose of the society is the education of 
the students. This was well expressed by 
Elton Trueblood in an address before the 
Association of American Colleges. A 
college 


is made up of learners and teachers living 
together for the purpose of human growth. 
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The purpose of a college determines its size 
and a really large college is a contradiction in 
terms since the community experience which 
is basic to the idea is then impossible. A col- 
lege is a contrived means of bringing to bear 
maximum beneficent influence to produce 
maximum progress in the individuals con- 
cerned. Ideally, the members of a college, both 
teachers and taught, work together, think 
together, play together, and pray together. 
We must not let our praying remain separate 
from our thinking or our playing be wholly 
dissociated from our working. It is the 
wholeness of life that we consciously and 
deliberately seek.' 

The focus of a university is on knowl- 
edge, and the members of a university 
have an obligation to pursue it for its 
own sake. The focus of a college is on 
the education of its students. Teaching 
in the best sense of the term, not the 
recital of information, but the develop- 
ment of disciplined minds capable of 
solving problems and forming independ- 
ent judgments, is of primary importance. 
So is the subtle process of growth toward 
emotional as well as intellectual maturity. 
It would be invidious, perhaps, to suggest 
that it is more difficult to be a good col- 
lege teacher than a good university 
scholar. It is at least true that it demands 
different qualities and a greater degree of 
versatility. 

It would be easy tc multiply the quali- 
ties desired into a long catalogue of the 
attributes of perfection. No one could 
possess them all. What are the minimum 
qualifications? I think they are four, 
which I find impossible to rank in order 


1Trueblood, D. Elton. “The Idea of a College,” 
Association of American Colleges Bulletin, XXXVI 
(March, 1950), p. 31. 
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of importance. All are essential, though 
there are differences of opinion on the 
degree of their essentiality. 

The first is scholarship. Until recently 
few would challenge the necessity of 
thorough competence in one’s own field. 
The current ground swell of concern, how- 
ever, for teachers who are feachers has led 
to occasional disparagement of scholarly 
qualifications. Since I share the concern 
for teachers and since I have distinguished 
the university as a society of scholars 
from the college as a society of teachers 
and students, I want to leave no miscon- 
ception of my position. Good teaching is 
so constantly illuminated by scholarship 
that the rare exceptions must be treated 
on their individual merits. 

Genuine scholarship presupposes gen- 
uine intellectual curiosity, cogent think- 
ing, and honest standards of evidence. It 
involves imaginative insight. Depending 
on the subject-matter, it may involve 
sharp analytical probing or wide powers 
of synthesis. Since these are among the 
qualities we seek to develop in our stu- 
dents, it is difficult to see how those who 
do not possess them can stimulate their 
growth in others. A mind enthusiastic 
over some recent discovery can be con- 
tagious. The teacher who is aware of all 
the unanswered questions because he is 
actively seeking answers to some of them 
can best pass on the importance of the 
search and the finitude of human ability. 
Passion for knowledge and _ personal 
humility are virtues our education should 
encourage. They are exemplified in high 
degree by the scholar. One teaches not 
so much what one knows as what one is. 
If we believe that college is a place for 
serious intellectual development, then it 
is important that its teachers be people 
who understand the life of the mind and 
live up to its demands in their own 
scholarly activities. 

This is not an argument for a college 
faculty composed of narrow specialists. 
The adjective is important, for every 
scholar is in some sense a specialist. He 


seeks to know more about some problem, 
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area, man, or age than anyone else. In 
a university he is left much freer to con- 
centrate on his specialty; in a college he 
must subordinate it to the broader prob- 
lems which he faces in his teaching. Does 
this mean slipshod teaching with a conse- 
quent lowering of professional standards? 
I think not. It is rarely possible for an 
undergraduate teacher to be equally 
competent in all the courses he is called 
upon to teach. Nor is it necessary that 
he be so. If he is not a scholar, there 
would be cause to worry over his stand- 
ards or his real effectiveness in all courses. 
If he is a scholar in one field, he will know 
that he knows less in others, even though 
he still knows more than his students. 
The spirit of scholarship remains. 

The second qualification of the teacher 
is that he be able to teach. Teaching is 
an art. Some people seem to be born 
with a flair for it. Some seem to be 
almost completely devoid of any gift in 
this direction. For most, it is an art 
which can be acquired through practice 
and careful attention to the problems of 
communicating ideas. Teaching is a 
form of communication. There is no 
simple formula for effective teaching any 
more than there is a simple formula for 
story telling or novel writing or preaching 
sermons or making Fourth of July ora- 
tions. Each medium has its own general 
rules and limitations, but each permits 
almost endless variation within its gen- 
eral framework. To study the lives and 
methods of great teachers is to learn that 
each teacher must find the means most 
appropriate to his own personality. 

For effective teaching, however, there 
must be genuine communication—a con- 
tagion struck from the impact of mind 
on mind, an idea planted where there was 
a void, a stimulus to thought and under- 
standing. Some teachers can lecture to 
the multitude, holding them breathless 
with excitement. Others operate as 
catalytic agents, provoking thought by 
subtle questions and nourishing it by dis- 
cussion, comment, and encouragement. 

The point I am laboring is so obvious 
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that it is a constant wonder that so many 
teachers miss it. Why is that? I suspect 
two reasons. One is the nature of gradu- 
ate education with its emphasis on the 
training of productive scholars. Happily, 
the air is full of discussions and proposals 
for improving the professional training of 
the teacher. It is a reform long overdue. 
The impact of the German university 
system on higher education in this coun- 
try did much to raise the sights of 
scholarship. It was perhaps inevitable 
that so single-minded an academic ideal 
should encourage generations of graduate 
students and prospective teachers to 
glorify research and to minimize the 
problems of communication. 

The other reason lies in the protected 
nature of the teaching profession. Once 
appointed to a college faculty the new 
instructor has his audience handed to 
him. Three times a week they must 
listen to him. If enrollment falls off in 
the elective courses, he is assigned more 
sections of the required course. He does 
not have to make the effort of the lawyer 
or the minister or the public speaker to 
hold his audience. He does not have the 
sharp and immediate check they have if 
he fails to achieve communication. Unless 
he is hopeless, he will be valued for his 
scholarship. He too will value it and 
look upon the successful teacher as a 
mountebank who prostitutes his calling. 

In trying to make a point I have per- 
haps overdrawn the picture. I am not 
suggesting that there is any more incom- 
petence in teaching than in any other 
profession or occupation. There ought to 
be less. Certainly the colleges are de- 
manding and will continue to demand 
people who can and will teach. This 
means people with a love of teaching, 
who look upon it as an honorable and 
satisfying occupation, who are prepared 
to labor in developing the art of effective 
communication. 

In the third place, colleges want teach- 
ers who are concerned with the problems 
of liberal education. The focus of aca- 
demic attention today is on undergrad- 
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uate education, on the colleges. A major 
revolution has been quietly taking place 
since the war. The free elective system 
with its opportunity for the extreme of 
smattering or the extreme of concentra- 
tion has been giving way to the concept 
of a common core of liberal studies, now 
widely known as general education. The 
influx of more and more _ high-school 
graduates with their diverse abilities and 
interests has accentuated the problem of 
providing that common universe of dis- 
course which is essential to the health of 
a democratic society. It all adds up to a 
pervasive concern for what constitutes a 
liberal education. 

In the welter. of discussion and experi- 
ment two points are clear. The first is 
that we want our students to see the 
problems of modern life as a whole. We 
talk, in the current jargon, of the integra- 
tion of the different disciplines. The 
second is that we shall have difficulty in 
turning out broadly educated men and 
women if they are taught by narrowly 
educated and interested teachers. There 
is no use in expecting the impossible. 
There are, and I assume always will be, 
valuable teachers who are scholars in 
their fields and effective teachers of their 
subjects, but who are not interested 
vitally in what lies outside their profes- 
sional province. They want to go on 
teaching their own subjects, and they do 
not want to be distracted by a lot of 
wild-eyed philosophizing about education. 

More and more, however, colleges are 
seeking teachers with genuine breadth of 
view, teachers who see their own subjects 
in relation to the rest of the curriculum. 
If I am right about the direction in which 
undergraduate education is going, then it 
will become important that more teachers 
view their activities sub specie aeternitatis. 
It will be important that they explore 
the interrelationships of their subjects 
with those of their colleagues. It will 
even be desirable that they join in an 
academic venture of teaching subjects 
outside their special fields, such as has 
been done with success for twenty-five 
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years in the Contemporary Civilization 
course at Columbia. 

The fourth qualification is that teach- 
ers be healthy and exciting human beings. 
Remember that a college is a society 
where teachers and students work and 
think and play and pray together. It is 
a society in which the whole personality is 
helped to mature. In the close society of 
a college, teachers may be respected for 
their knowledge; they are admired or 
scorned as human beings. Their influence 
as persons is rarely recorded in the 
registrar’s office, but it may have a pro- 
founder influence than the marks they 
send in. 

It would be easy to draw up a long list 
of personal qualifications—from neatness 
to sensitivity. It would also be futile. No 
one will possess them all. But the 
teachers the colleges want will possess 
many of them, in varying proportions 
and in some kind of harmony. They 
will also possess a vital interest in stu- 
dents as human beings, taking pleasure 
in their development, giving recognition 
to the inevitable differences between one 
student and another. They must under- 
stand and to some extent share the lives 
of their students. They must be vivid 
enough people themselves to make their 
students want to understand and share 
some part of their lives. 

They must also be men of conviction. 
One of the ideals of scholarship is objec- 
tivity—at least in reading the facts and 
appraising the evidence. One of the ideals 
of the educated man, however, is convic- 
tion about what things are good and true 
and beautiful. The teacher who fails to 
convey his own sense of conviction is 
failing in his task. He must not try to 
impose his set of values on his students. If 
he has them, it is a mistake to try to 
conceal them. If he lacks them, he 
should not be teaching. 

I am conscious of the many qualities of 
the good teacher omitted from this 


account. I hope, however, that there will 
® 
be a’general agreement on the four I have 
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described. The colleges want scholars 
and teachers, liberally educated men and 
women who are also healthy and exciting 
human beings. No doubt we want all 
this and heaven too. Let us be content 
with the prayer of the hymn writer: 


God send us men with hearts ablaze, 
All truth to love, all wrong to hate. 


Training Teachers of General 
Education 


By RACHEL H. KING 


American higher education has awak- 
ened to the realization that its emphasis 
upon specialized scholarship, symbolized 
by the Ph.D. degree, is responsible for a 
large number of college teachers who are 
highly skilled in a small corner of the 
field of learning, but who lack breadth of 
intellectual view and an integrated phi- 
losophy of life. The result is that under- 
graduates in our colleges are being given 
fragmentary bits of knowledge, when they 
need desperately to be guided toward an 
integrated view of human existence and 
toward a conception of underlying moral 
law without allegiance to which the sta- 
bility of society is threatened. The 
present emphasis on general education is 
an attempt to remedy this situation. This 
emphasis has two aspects: one is the 
arranging of the undergraduate program 
so that all students are forced to take 
some courses which introduce them to 
the panorama of history and to the 
thought of great individuals whose ideas 
have shaped our culture; the other is the 
educating of teachers with more compre- 
hensive knowledge. It is the second 
aspect that is of primary importance, 
for, in the end, breadth of teaching 
is impossible without broadly trained 
teachers. 

In trying to face this second problem 
realistically let us begin by listing the 
staggering set of qualities that are at 
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present hoped for in a really good college 
professor. They are that he 

possess the Ph.D. degree 

keep up with recent scholarly publications 

in his field, in three languages besides 
English 
continue to do independent research, pub- 
lishing his findings from time to time 
serve on numerous committees in the 
highly organized college life 

be constructively familiar with basic trends 

in education in general 

relate his scholarship to the problems of life 

as a whole, both theoretically and, to 
some degree, practically in the outside 
world 

be sufficiently familiar with fields of learn- 

ing related to his own to keep his knowl- 
edge from being compartmentalized 

have high integrity 

have a well-considered philosophy of life 

have an adequate general understanding of 

the broad outlines of Western culture 
keep up to date in his knowledge of current 
events 

be always ready to give his pupils individual 

counsel in their studies 
be accustomed to spend hours in private 
conversation with his students as man to 
man on the personal problems of life as 
a whole 

continue his friendly interest in his stu- 
dents’ welfare in the years after their 
graduation 

be a dynamic personality who inspires his 

students with a passion for learning and 
with zeal for a life of constructive useful- 
ness to society. 

The amazing thing is that there are 
professors like this. But the point that 
must be kept well in mind is that no 
improved methods for training college 
teachers will ever staff our American 
colleges with professors of this descrip- 
tion. The fact must be realistically faced 
that there are not enough men and 
women of sufficient caliber to become this 
type of professor, even if unlimited and 
ideal educational facilities were placed at 
their disposal. Our higher education 
attempts to be democratic, which means 
that it must be widely available to the 
people of the country. This means the 
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existence of a great many colleges and 
universities staffed by many thousands of 
professors. Of necessity, the larger the 
number, the lower their median ability 
will be. It is not that they are not 
earnest, intelligent, competent persons; it 
is merely that they will never be super- 
men. With the load of demands upon 
their time, they will very few of them be 
able to combine a high degree of intensive 
scholarship with the broad synthesizing 
of knowledge so much needed in the 
twentieth century. 

Why should we not realize that some 
men are by temperament best fitted to 
emphasize one function of learning and 
some another, and recognize the place of 
both types on our college faculties, giving 
different training and high recognition to 
each? The problem before us is to dis- 
cover some technique for educating the 
broadly trained teacher in an educational 
system at present dominated by the 
Ph.D. degree, with its emphasis upon 
intensive scholarship. 

The solution I recommend is a simple 
one. I would suggest that the degree of 
Doctor of Humane Letters be made an 
earned rather than an honorary degree; 
that the possession of it be (like the 
Ph.D.) an acceptable credential for under- 
graduate college teaching; and that it be 
conferred upon the successful completion 
of three Masters’ degrees in three different 
fields, taken in two universities. 

This arrangement would be, for a large- 
scale educational reform, highly econom- 
ical both of money and of faculty hours 
spent in planning and carrying through 
the program. Our American tendency to 
overorganize tempts us, when we put 
through a major change, to create a new 
institution, or at least more adminis- 
trative red tape, to accomplish the desired 
end. But for this reform the machinery is 
already entirely at hand. The university 
in which the two Masters’ degrees were 
taken would be the one to confer the 
L.H.D., and would have the responsibility 
of refusing to allow the candidate to 
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enroll for his second Master’s degree 
there, if his first Master’s degree was not 
of Ph.D. caliber. Furthermore, the other 
institution for the third Master’s could 
not be chosen without the approval of 
this university. 

Another advantage of this L.H.D. de- 
gree would be that, while the work for it 
would be broadly spread, the student 
would not be merely dabbling in a 
dilettante manner among courses that 
took his fancy. He would concentrate 
for a full year in each of his chosen fields. 
As the Master’s degree often carries a 
language requirement, and usually a 
thesis and a comprehensive examination 
over the year’s work or a comprehensive 
examination in place of a thesis, there 
would be in each of the three degrees 
some of the academic discipline that is 
found in more concentrated form in 
the Ph.D. 

The three areas of training would in 
most cases have some obvious relation to 
one another, or be connected by a com- 
mon relationship to some interest the 
student was bent upon pursuing. In 
actual practice the student would prob- 
ably find himself teaching only one of his 
chosen subjects, using the other two to 
enrich the field in which most of his sub- 
sequent teaching and reading would be 
done. The areas of study could be com- 
bined in various ways and for purposes of 
both comparison and contrast. Some 
examples would be: 

English literature, English history, classics 

English literature, French literature, Ger- 

man literature 

Sociology, American history, Spanish 

Sociology, economics, ethics 

Sociology, American history, Chinese civ- 

ilization 

Ancient history, classics, biblical history 

Ancient history, classics, philosophy 

Political science, economics, ethics 

History of art, Chinese civilization, Euro- 

pean history 

Philosophy, psychology, religion 

Several possible objections to the plan 
need to be considered. From the stu- 
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dent’s point of view, there is a handicap 
due to the requirement of all graduate 
schools for a rather large number of 
previous undergraduate semester-hours 
in the subject in which a Master’s degree 
is sought. It is doubtful whether a stu- 
dent would have in his four years of 
undergraduate work sufficient prerequisite 
hours for more than two Master’s degrees, 
even if he knew then the three fields in 
which he later intended to specialize. The 
answer is that he might have to spend an 
extra semester in undergraduate work 
before undertaking his third M.A. That 
would not hurt him. After all, he would 
be working for a Doctor’s degree, and it 
is supposed to represent a great deal of 
study. The comparable time-consuming 
difficulties in the Ph.D. are the very 
heavy language requirements and the 
dissertation’s unpleasant habit of taking 
longer to write than one had anticipated! 

There is another problem, this one 
from the standpoint of the universities 
and the teaching profession. It will be 
objected that an L.H.D. that is merely 
the sum of three M.A.’s would take per- 
severance to acquire but could be obtained 
with a lower minimum of ability than 
that which the Ph.D. represents. There 
is some truth in this objection, but the 
danger would be largely obviated by 
the major university’s right to select the 
second university, and by the major 
university’s exercise of caution in not 
allowing inferior students to enroll for a 
second time for a Master’s degree. Fur- 
thermore, there is nothing magical about 
a Ph.D. There are institutions granting 
it whose standards are not of the highest, 
and there are many persons holding the 
degree whose scholarship is wooden and 
uninspired. Whether we like it or not, 
higher education has assumed the propor- 
tions of mass production, which means 
that high degrees are bound to be held by 
some persons of only second-rate qualif- 
cations. And finally, there is no possible 
method of assigning academic tags to 
prospective teachers with such accuracy 
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as will relieve educational institutions of 
all need to investigate further the per- 
sonal recommendations, scholastic rec- 
ords, and personality qualifications of 
teachers they wish to engage. The pro- 
gram must be considered from the positive 
view of the best that could be obtained 
under it, and it is true that there are 
many able people who could work with 
intellectual creativeness under the more 
flexible requirement for a doctorate. 
One more qualification should be 
made. Probably those Masters’ degrees 
the work for which consists largely in 
learning useful techniques rather than 
acquiring familiarity with a body of 
knowledge should not be allowed to lead 
to the L.H.D. For example, useful as a 
degree of Master of Science in library 
administration is in its proper place, it is 
to be doubted whether that place includes 


being a component part of the degree of 


Doctor of Humane Letters. 


An Internship for College 
Teachers 


By STRANG LAWSON 


For the last four years Colgate Uni- 
versity has had in operation an ap- 
prenticeship system for college and 
secondary-school teachers, combining in- 
dividualized graduate education with 
practical internship in teaching. Our 
main business at Colgate is the teaching 
of undergraduates, and the plan is co- 
ordinated with our program of Precep- 
torial Studies for Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores. Part of the cost is subsidized by 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. 

The main purpose of the Colgate pre- 
ceptorial plan, set up in revised form in 
1946, is the guidance of underclassmen in 
balanced intellectual and personal growth. 
Preceptors meet regularly with students 
in individual conferences and group dis- 
cussions. A staff of eighteen graduate 
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preceptors is paired with an equal number 
of mature faculty preceptors. Each 
partnership assumes joint responsibility 
for appraising the needs and abilities of 
some twenty students, observing every 
phase of their development and stimu- 
lating their individual powers of com- 
munication, decision, and action. In 
addition to these regular faculty pre- 
ceptors, we have special consultants, 
including the University chaplain, the 
clinical psychologist in charge of the 
Reading Laboratory, the director of the 
Writing Laboratory, the University phy- 
sician, and the dean of the College. 

By its very nature this program pro- 
vides opportunity for a carefully selected 
group of young prospective teachers to 
learn their trade while earning a Master 
of Arts degree in two years.! Sixty-nine 
per cent of the graduate preceptors who 
finished their apprenticeships between 
1946 and 1949 entered college teaching or 
advanced graduate study. Most of them 
have obtained appointments as beginning 
college teachers, in order to get further 
actual experience before proceeding to a 
higher academic degree.? Fourteen per 
cent are teaching in public secondary and 
private schools. New York State five-year 
teacher certification is included in the 
graduate sequence for public-school teach- 

1The Bachelors’ degrees of the graduate pre- 
ceptors were earned at Boston University, Bowdoin 
College, Brown University, the University of 
Buffalo, Colgate University, Cornell University, 
Dartmouth College, Haverford College, Illinois 
State Normal University, Manhattan College, 
Middlebury College, Muhlenberg College, Prince- 
ton University, St. Patrick’s College, the Univer- 
sity of Toronto, Union College, the University of 
Virginia, Wesleyan University, Williams College. 

Their ages have ranged from twenty to thirty- 
five. Most of them have been married veterans in 
their middle twenties. About 50 per cent have been 
Colgate graduates. 

2Former graduate preceptors have been accepted 
as teachers by Colgate University, the University 
of Colorado, Franklin and Marshall College, Iowa 
State Teachers College, the University of Iowa, the 
University of Kansas, Lafayette College, Long- 
wood College, Mohawk College, the New York 
State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences, Ober- 
lin College, Ohio Northern University, Rutland 
Junior College, Upsala College, the University of 
Wisconsin. 
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ers, with practice teaching done off 
campus under faculty supervision. A few 
graduate preceptors have chosen the 
vocations of government service, publish- 
ing, advertising, and business, but sub- 
stantially our graduate program is one of 
teacher education. 

Among preceptorial features that have 
proved of value to our M.A. graduates 
now engaged in teaching are these: 

First, as a counselor the preceptor deals 
primarily with students rather than with 
subject-matter. In his fortnightly con- 
ferences with individual students he 
encounters a wide range of differences in 
ability, motivation, performance, and 
social maturity. Although he learns how 
to interpret a “profile” based on objec- 
tive-test data, he also learns how to 
discount and supplement such mass 
measurements through a continuing per- 
sonal relationship with his students. He 
studies each Freshman’s background and 
temperament, his state of development 
and potential for growth. He is alert to 
the factors of personality, emotion, and 
will which may play as large a part as 
intellectual capacity in determining a 
student’s present success and the shape 
of his future. He acquires flexibility in 
responding to contrasting personalities 
and particular situations. This includes 
the use of non-directive techniques when 
they are appropriate. 

Second, the graduate preceptor does 
not, however, operate in an intellectual 
vacuum. In order to share sympathet- 
ically the educational experiences to 
which his students are currently being 
exposed, he must know in general the 
materials, methods, educational purposes 
and relationships of our core courses in 
natural science, public affairs, philosophy 
and religion, and other fields. This in 
itself is a liberal education. The preceptor 
also becomes familiar with the selective 
case or problem approach to complex and 
related areas of study: this approach is 

3These include Fine Arts and Literature, Area 


Studies, English Communication, and the American 
Idea in the Modern World. 
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used both in courses and in preceptorial 
analysis of personal and world problems, 
He likewise samples the Freshman’s abil- 
ity to think, listen, talk, read, and 
write, and unobtrusively shows him how 
he can work to improve these skills in the 
context of his course studies.‘ 

Third, since there is necessarily a good 
deal of cross reference in the preceptorial 
services, the graduate preceptor learns 
how to co-operate with his faculty asso- 
ciate, with his fellow graduate preceptors, 
with the special consultants, and with the 
members of the teaching staffs of many 
different academic departments. Every 
curricular division and all but two of the 
academic departments have been repre- 
sented in the staff of faculty preceptors. 
Participating in joint staff discussions 
and informal seminars on higher educa- 
tion, the graduate preceptor discovers 
from the inside the nature of curricular 
and other teaching problems. 

Fourth, the graduate preceptor has 
opportunity to observe the classroom 
methods of his older colleagues, and to do 
some apprentice teaching in core and 
other courses under their guidance. He 
assists in the Remedial Reading and 
Study Methods Laboratory and the Writ- 
ing Laboratory. In these voluntary 
laboratories, an extension of the pre- 
ceptorial organization for students with 
special difficulties, we have already dis- 
covered that successful remedial work 
must be based on causes, not symptoms. 
Work in the reading and writing lab- 
oratories is individualized as much as pos- 
sible, and co-ordinated through the pre- 
ceptorial office. Thus the graduate pre- 
ceptor can get expert direction in 
converting what we usually call “poor 
students” into reasonably good ones. By 
conducting voluntary preceptorial group 
meetings he also develops confidence in his 
ability to meet most classroom situations. 


[Continued on page 448) 


‘The Freshman knows that he will be examined 
on his progress in general education, including 
ability to express himself, in a general examination 
this sophomore year. 


at the end o 
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Can Productive Thinking Be 
Taughtr 


By G. W. 


STEWART 


An Affirmative Answer Taken from the Experience of a Physics Teacher 


RESUMABLY, something can 
be taught about any subject 
concerning which there is 
knowledge. Productive thinking, how- 
ever, seems to occupy a somewhat 
unusual position. We do not under- 
stand all the processes of productive 
thinking but yet refrain from teaching 
what we do know, though evidently 
such processes to a greater or less 
degree play an important part in the 
life of everyone. 
In this paper, the meaning of the 
term productive thinking should be 
made broad enough in scope to include 


mental activity which produces a 
new result from what is already 
known. By new is meant novel to the 


individual involved: it refers to an act 
of the individual’s mind apart from 
the fact that the result of that mental 
action may or may not have been 
achieved by someone else at an earlier 
time. According to this definition, 
productive thinking may take place 
in the mind of the humblest artisan, 
as well as in that of the most dis- 
tinguished writer, statesman, or sci- 
entist. Such thinking may produce a 
creative idea or, more simply, a 
transition from a blind attitude to 
one of understanding. Productive 
thinking occurs in science and in art 
of all kinds. What is termed “scien- 
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tific method” is among the methods 
of productive thinking. Wherever 
there is progress by the use of the 
mind, there is productive thinking. 
If this is what is meant by “ pro- 
ductive thinking,” then some impor- 
tant processes of such thinking can 
be taught, and certainly most stu- 
dents would profit by such a part of 
liberal education. The writer has in 
mind instruction intended not for 
those of outstanding ability but rather 
for students generally, all of whom 
are frequently face to face in life with 
situations requiring such thinking. 
Max Wertheimer has published an 
account of an “ exploratory trip” in 
productive thinking, giving examples 
and discussions arising from it. He 
uncovered what he called “genuine, 
fine, clean, direct, productive proc- 
cesses. It seems not to be true 
that men do not like or are generally 
unable to think that way.’ This 
study of Wertheimer, which is called 
Productive Thinking, suggests strongly 
that the effective way for the student 
to appreciate productive thinking is 
through a consideration of productive 
processes which are capable of identi- 
fication in each subject taught him. 
The college teacher would like to 
believe that such instruction is possi- 


1New York: Harper and Brothers, 1945. p. 189. 
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ble, but he knows that experiments of 
the past half-century have modified 
belief in the effectiveness of the trans- 
fer of training from one mental 
function to another. He is confused 
as to what transfer is possible and 
how much confidence to have in it. 
Although still convinced that the 
course he teaches does influence men- 
tal development he does not strive 
actively to have the students become 
conscious of any genera! habits or gen- 
eral attitudes of which he himself 
may be well aware. This lack of 
action is not without understandable 
cause. He already has more material 
for his course than he can well use. 
The pressure to give the students 
experience in productive thinking is 
certainly not at all strong. 

So far as productive or creative 
thinking is concerned, he is well aware 
that philosophers and psychologists 
have not been able to give a complete 
analysis of such processes, much less 
to give directions for teaching pro- 
ductive thinking in specific subjects. 
Yet the fact remains that the college 
teacher who is a specialist has pre- 
sumably been a productive thinker in 
his own field and is able to recognize 
when such thinking is done therein. 
What, then, can he do in developing 
in students mental habits in his own 
field, habits of such a nature that they 

can hosoune generally applicable? It 

is the purpose of this paper to give an 
appropriate answer to this question 
by citing experiences in_ teaching 
elementary physics. 


S A first case, assume that a stu- 
dent is studying acoustics and 
reads the statement that a ventilating 
pipe, lined with an absorber, will 
diminish undesired sounds which may 
come through the pipe. The question 
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is asked, how can there be absorption 
on the sides while the sound waves 
travel through the pipe? What steps 
shall he take to find the correct 
answer? He attempts to visualize, 
The waves have vibrations in the air 
in a direction parallel with and not 
perpendicular to the sides of the pipe. 
How can absorption in the side of the 
conduit occur without vibrations in 
that direction? No matter how long 
the student may think of this aspect 
of sound waves, he will probably be 
unable to understand how vibrations 
in one direction can be changed into 
vibrations into the absorber or per- 
pendicular to the sound vibrations, 
If, however, he alters the focus of his 
thought and considers another aspect 
of the sound wave, namely, the 
fluctuating pressure, be quickly under- 
stands what must happen in the 
absorber. For this fluctuation in 
pressure will cause the air to pass in 
and out of the absorber on the side 
wall—will cause the absorber to 
“breathe,” thus introducing viscous 
friction and a loss of energy in the 
sound wave. Thus, as a result of this 
change in the focus of attention, the 
student readily attains a clarity of 
understanding. 

The student not only sees but can 
be easily impressed with the fact that 
the progress in thinking in this case 
depends upon a change of thought 
focus. Furthermore, he will quickly 
appreciate its gener: ulity, for the value 
of a change of one’s s faee of attention 
is not peculiar to physics. In physics 
there is a warning sign advising the 
change of the centering of thought. 
This occurs when a person seems to 
reach a barrier which actually stops 
progress. There are, doubtless, varia- 
tions in other fields. 

An awareness on the part of the 
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PRODUCTIVE THINKING 


student of the importance of the 
change of thought centering in phys- 
ics is not sufficient. If he is to culti- 
vate a mental habit based on this 
experience, the teacher of physics 
must seize upon such an opportunity, 
devoting a reasonable time to the 
discussion of the policy which has 
been outlined and to giving the stu- 
dent additional practice. On the other 
hand, if the teacher is not keenly 
aware of the need for such a mental 
habit, he may neglect to build upon 
the experience of the student.  Illus- 
trations from the history of physics 
may help. Galileo succeeded in his 
acceleration experiments because he 
shifted the center of his attention 
from “‘movement”’ to acceleration. 
It would seem, however, that building 
on the student’s own experience has 
the greater influence in habit 
development. 

The writer is fully aware of the 
difficulty of the effort involved in the 
kind of teaching suggested by the 
simple example given. The teacher of 
liberal-education courses is constantly 
subjected to the pressure for emphasis 
on the value of factual information. 
He is competing with courses which 
are taught as pre-professional or 
vocational, and in these knowledge is 
stressed. The preparation of exam- 
inations is a much simpler task if the 
questions are designed to test factual 
information. Indeed, recall is a sim- 
pler and easier process to use in learn- 
ing than the higher ones. To attempt 
to aid the student in the development 
of habits conducive to productive 
thinking, the instructor must thor- 
oughly believe in his purpose and have 
confidence in the value of the results 
which he hopes to achieve. Only if he 
is deeply impressed with the depend- 


ence of successful living upon pro- 
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ductive thinking will he have such a 
conviction and confidence. This knowl- 
edge of life is not acquired in a schol- 
ar’s cloister. Discussion of this subject 
with colleagues makes it evident that 
the college teacher is much more 
impressed with his function of im- 
parting knowledge than with his 
responsibility to help the student 
acquire those attitudes and _ habits 
which will outlive his knowledge. 

Perhaps if the teacher had been 
taught techniques in his subject for 
training students in the development 
of general habits and attitudes, he 
would have more confidence in their 
application. It appears that such 
teacher training can really be had only 
from experienced teachers in his own 
field. If so, then this need for depart- 
mental training of teachers should be 
emphasized. 

It may be pertinent to add that the 
writer’s interest in the subject of this 
paper has arisen from his recent expe- 
rience in teaching a four-semester 
hour course in elementary physics.? 
In this course solutions of problems 
were obtained not by the substitution 
of numbers in equations but rather by 
reasoned thought. Several mental 
processes were found to be necessary 
if the student produced something 
new out of the facts at his disposal. 
The necessity which often arose for 
changing his focus of attention was 
one. Another was the practice of 
asking himself auxiliary questions. 
These would have to be answerable, 
pertinent questions which clarified 
and finally led more readily to the 
solution of the original problem which 
seemed too difficult to approach 
directly. Again, in the application of 

%See Science in General Education, edited by 
Earl J. McGrath (Dubuque, Iowa: William C. 


Brown Company, 1948), p. 158. This course is 
discussed in considerable detail. 
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the principles of physics to the world 
about, it is necessary to cultivate a 
clear, “structural” insight. One must 
know the relation of the various parts 
of the materials involved and their 
properties. These three techniques, 
focus of attention, pertinent ques- 
tions, and clear insight, can each play 
a part in productive thinking in all 
manner of subjects. Practice in a 
course in physics can help to develop 
general mental habits. 

In the author’s teaching of the more 
traditional technical courses in phys- 
ics, the opportunity of cultivating 
general habits which assist in produc- 
tive thinking was not so apparent. 
Moreover, the pressure of learning 
facts and the use of formulas over- 
shadowed any thought of preparation 
for productive thinking. Certainly, in 
the more advanced career courses, 
attention is focused on preparation for 
a career and not upon developing hab- 
its which assist in productive thinking. 
Technical or pre-professional courses 
are much easier to teach than the 
strictly liberal or general courses to 
which this article refers. Indeed, em- 
phasizing the development of general 
habits and causing the students to be 
conscious of what the instructor is 
attempting to do, is difficult. Only an 
experienced teacher would have suffi- 
cient confidence, and even then he 
must of necessity be very diligent and 
painstaking. 

Advocates of liberal education are 
too little disposed to study the differ- 
ent courses to ascertain just what are 
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the benefits of that type of training, 
Today’s liberal-arts teachers are 
under pressure for clearly stated 
objectives. Unless they become more 
definite and positive concerning these, 
the effectiveness of the courses they 
teach will be even further limited by 
contrast with that of the vocational or 
somewhat specialized courses. This 
article suggests that one of the pur- 
poses of liberal courses is to cultivate 
mental habits of general usefulness, 
and it points definitely to specific 
habits encountered in the teaching of 
physics. Other subjects would require 
different illustrations, but the motive 
in liberal education should be the 
same for all—to develop mental habits 
of general application and to give a 
broad outlook on the world of men 
and their interests. 

A recent article by B. von Haller 
Gilmer cites the common agreement 
that the development of the thinking 
process should be the primary aim of 
education. The writer proposes an 
evaluation study of the criteria of 
higher education by psychologists. 
He believes that we need not so much 
a review of studies of the nature of 
creative thinking as the sustained 
effort of the teacher in his own courses 
to develop habits of thought and to 
remove the obstacles which hinder the 
thinking process. The present paper 
clearly is in accord with Mr. Gilmer’s 


suggestion. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 8] 
“Evaluating the Criteria for Higher Educa- 
tion,” JournaL or HicHer Epvcation, XX 
(December, 1949), pp. 473-79- 





Current Applications of Ethical 
Theory 


By WAYNE A. R. LEYS 


The Relation of Ethics to the Social and Policy Sciences 


EACHERS of ethics find 

themselves in an unhappy 

dilemma. If they try to work 
out the applications of their ethical 
standards, they venture into discus- 
sions requiring an enormous amount 
of information, and they are likely to 
make fools of themselves. This sug- 
gests that the teacher of philosophy 
should protect himself by not attempt- 
ing instruction in applied ethics. One 
is reminded of the recent publisher’s 
blurb: “It is an element of the dignity 
of this work that its major effort has 
been to establish a principle rather 
than to work out in full its specific 
applications.’’ On the other hand, if 
the teacher of ethics does not attempt 
any applications, what he says will be 
unimportant in the opinion of the 
majority of American students and 
their advisers. This criticism of unap- 
plied criticism has force, not only 
because ethics is presumably con- 
cerned with action, but also because 
much of the ethics instruction in 
American colleges today is given in 
the social- and policy-science depart- 
ments. In this dilemma I agree with 
Dewey: “Better to make mistakes 
than to maintain monastic_impecca- 
bility.” What kind of courses “in 
applied ethics will be appreciated as 
important? In order to answer this 
question let me review the types of 
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ethics instruction that are found out- 
side philosophy departments today. 

The history of ethics, as the first 
example, is being taught as a part of 
cultural history. This is true of Social 
Science 2 at Harvard, Contemporary 
Civilization at Columbia, and Social 
Science I and III at the University of 
Chicago. Institutional history cannot 
be understood without some under- 
standing of the views of Aristotle and 
Mill. Ethical systems are, for these 
courses of study, the data of history; 
and, to some extent, they provide the 
organizing ideas. 

Value theory and semantic analysis, 
as a second example, appear in the 
advanced courses in sociology and 
economics, where the value premises 
of these supposedly descriptive sci- 
ences are treated. Gunnar Myrdal’s 
exposé of the hidden valuations in 
such descriptive terms as equilibrium 
and cultural lag is a sample of this 
kind of criticism. Howard Becker, 
Karl Mannheim, and Frank Knight 
are names that bring to mind other 
self-criticisms by the social sciences. 

The basic social-science course at 
the University of Minnesota is repre- 
sentative of instruction in many col- 
leges where we find social problems or 
citizenship courses dealing with con- 
troversial areas of our life that call for 
some sort of legislation. These courses, 
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which serve as a third type, some- 
times include moral indoctrination 
with relatively little criticism of the 
standards that are employed by the 
instructor. 

I would call attention to the policy 
sciences as the final type. Lasswell 
in his book Power and Personality 
has defined the policy sciences (or arts, 
if you prefer) as those studies which 
“clarify the process of policy making 
in society, or supply data needed for 
the making of “en judgments on 
policy questions.””! Among the policy 
sciences are many studies of adminis- 
tration (public, school, social-service, 
personnel, and business). These stud- 
ies are partly descriptive, but they 
also include deliberation upon some 
highly specialized problems of choice. 
Another group of policy sciences deals 
with the instruction of persons whose 
business it is to give counsel and 
guidance. In this group we find psy- 
chiatry, clinical psychology, social 
work, educational and _ vocational 
guidance, pastoral theology, and some 
parts of corporation law. Also, edu- 
cation and educational psychology 
are policy sciences since, to descrip- 
tive knowledge, they attempt to add 
evaluations of teaching and learning. 


T IS my growing conviction that 

teachers of ethics can make their 
greatest contribution to the policy 
sciences. These studies are concerned 
with the most important choices that 
are being made in our civilization. 
The practitioners in these fields need 
exactly the kind of criticism and clari- 
fication which philosophically trained 
teachers are able to supply. I do not 
mean that most of us are ready today 
to make this contribution, but there 


1New York: W. W. Norton Company, 1949. p. 120. 
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is no difficulty standing in our way 
which cannot be overcome by hard 
work. I should like to suggest the 
nature of some of that hard work. 

First, if we are going to be of any 
assistance to policy- makers and ana- 
lysts, we must familiarize ourselves 
with the context and vocabulary of 
choices faced by these professions. If 
we are going to help the administra- 
tors, we must know what they are 
talking about when they refer to 
decision-making, responsibility, and 
so on. If we are to make a contribu- 
tion to personnel administration or to 
education, we must know something 
about their “rating scales” and “cri- 
teria.” If we are concerned with 
clinical psychology or the various 
types of guidance, we need to under- 
stand what the clinicians mean by 
adjustment, disorganization, abnormal- 
ity, and similar terms. These applied 
social-science groups do not ordi- 
narily begin their deliberations with 
remarks about the right and the good, 
but they are concerned with the Tight 
and the good under such labels as 
problem-solving, therapy, the art of 
negotiation, human relations, good 
judgment, and the like. 

Second, having familiarized our- 
selves with some field of applied social 
science, we must practice due modesty 
and not attempt to make a deduction 
from some abstract philosophical prin- 
ciple to a particular case. As | 
suggested earlier, such an effort would 
probably result in our making fools 
of ourselves. 

Third, we can give instruction in 
the various systems of ethics but not 
with the idea of completely proving 
or disproving them. I strongly believe 
in the desirability of accurate exposi- 
tions of the great historical systems 
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of ethics, but the policy scientist is 
not initially interested in such ques- 
tions, for instance, as whether the 
Stoics proved that pleasure is not 
the good. The value of the great 
ethical philosophies for the policy 
scientist is in the questions which they 
formulate rather than in the answers 
which were given by the philosophers. 
In the critical questions of philosophy 
we find suggestions for making delib- 
eration more orderly. I think we 
undermine confidence in our own 
subject by successively setting up the 
conclusions of the various philosophers 
and then knocking them down com- 
pletely and absolutely. A more re- 
strained kind of criticism is called for. 
I shall try to suggest why I believe 
this is true. In day-to-day delibera- 
tions most people are sometimes 
utilitarian, sometimes stoical, some- 
times scholastic. The defect of their 
deliberations is that they do not 
know when they are following the 
standards of one system rather than 
another, and as a result they cannot 
ask the critical questions which prop- 
erly apply to any given type of 
ethical analysis. 

I discovered some years ago that 
my classes in ethics were able to give 
fairly creditable summaries of the 
principal systems of ethics, but they 
were unable to analyze their own 
problems with the standards and in 
the terms and methods of these vari- 
ous systems. The students could tell 
me what Bentham said, but they 
could not make a Benthamite calcula- 
tion. They could tell me what the 
casuists said, but they could not make 
a casuistical analysis of their own 
problems. They could tell me what 
Marx said, but most of them were 
pretty clumsy at class-angling their 
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own conflicts. As soon as I made 
applications to such problems as per- 
sonnel selection and public relations 
an integral part of the instruction, I 
found that there was effective rap- 
prochement with what was going on in 
the social sciences, and particularly 
with those parts of the social sciences 
which can be called policy sciences. 
The relevance, for example, of Plato’s 
Republic and the Platonic quest for 
completely general moral principles 
was brought home to one student by 
asking him to describe his own 
Utopia, using the same approach that 
Plato used. This is what he said after 
a very difficult experience: “So long as 
my dream world remained unspoken 
and unwritten, it retained all the 
idealistic and happy thoughts of a 
pipe dream. When asked, however, 
to make my ideas on the subject more 
articulate, I found to my surprise 
that I was contradicting myself right 
and left. In the end, I saw either I 
did not really know what I wanted, or 
was hampered in saying everything 
by ideas of what other people would 
think, or would not have what I want 
even if I got it.” 

This may suggest that I am pro- 
posing a mushy eclecticism which 
finds insight in every system of ethics 
and disposes of none. I do believe 
that all the moral philosophies which 
are widely read contain some wisdom, 
but what I am suggesting is a redirec- 
tion of ethical criticism. I do not 
believe, for example, that much is 
gained by a general condemnation of 
moral casuistry. In a society of larger 
and larger organizations, our most 
important decisions and choices tend 
to be circumscribed by rules and pol- 
icies which are set, we hope, by 
democratic legislation. One of the 
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functions of the ethics teacher is to 
provide some instruction in the fine 
old art of casuistry. This art will 
certainly make a contribution in such 
activities as labor-management nego- 
tiations. Once the student has 
attained some facility in casuistry, 
however, he can appreciate its limita- 
tions. For example, if company and 
union do not subscribe to some com- 
monly accepted principles, then the 
negotiations cannot be advanced by 
a casuistical application of rules. 
When casuistry fails, the type of moral 
problem-solving advocated by Dewey, 
or maybe the point of view of Hobbes, 
Marx, or Socrates, will be in order. 
Different limitations will be recognized 
for the Socratic method. There are 
some types of choice to which the 
Socratic method is irrelevant. The 
same can be said for semantic analysis. 
The recognition of these limitations is 
part of instruction in the art of delib- 
eration and criticism. What I am 
saying is that we should teach the 
whole art of deliberation and criticism 
so that our students will learn how to 
arrive at positive decisions. 
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The kind of ethical criticism which 
is not a supercriticism of criticism but 
is related to the practical decision- 
making problems of today’s profes- 
sions and occupations is an integral 
part of the instruction in the policy 
sciences. Much of this instruction js 
unsatisfactory and could be improved 
by at least the collaboration of teach- 
ers trained in the history and analysis 
of ethics. 

I have called attention to four 
types of ethical instruction in the 
college curriculum of 1960: first, the 
history of ethics as a part of cultural 
history; second, the criticism of the 
value premises of the social sciences; 
third, the social-problem courses and 
their discussions of current contro- 
versy; and finally, the deliberative 
elements of the policy arts or sciences. 
As the reader may infer from the 
emphasis that I have given to the 
last topic, I believe that rap proche- 
ment of ethics and the policy sciences 
is the most promising way of re- 
establishing ethics as an important 
part of the education of American 
youth. [Vol. XXI, N 
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Planning a New University 


By MAURICE E. TROYER 


Ten-Month Program of Orientation and Planning to Be Participaied in by 
Faculty Members of International Christian University of Fapan 


HE plans for the New Inter- 

national Christian University 

of Japan are progressing. A 
campus of 350 acres has been pur- 
chased at Mitaka near Tokyo. It was 
the site of a Japanese airplane factory 
and the buildings are being remodeled 
to serve the new university. The 
funds for this beginning, $450,000, 
96 per cent of which was given by 
Japanese who are not adherents of 
any Christian church, have been gath- 
ered in Japan. A campaign to raise 
$10,000,000 to supplement these gifts 
is now under way in the United States 
and Canada. The University will 
open on April 1, 1952. In the mean- 
time, the plan of organization and the 
program are being formulated. 

The inclusive purpose of the New 
International Christian University 
will be to educate Japanese students 
who may serve their countrymen as 
leaders in the transition from authori- 
tarianism to democratic procedures. 
The program of higher education is to 
be based on the complementary val- 
ues of the Christian religion and 
democratic philosophy. Academic 
knowledge and skill will be considered 
not as ends in themselves but as tools 
in working toward a social order hold- 
ing sacred the integrity and welfare 
of the individual, and toward group 
Processes of thought providing the 
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basis for enlightened decision and 
responsible action. 

The hopes of the founders aspire to 
the eventual development of a univer- 
sity which will serve not only Japan 
but the Orient and will include a 
graduate school of arts and sciences 
as well as schools of medicine, engi- 
neering, law, business, journalism, and 
theology. The projected program is 
now limited to an undergraduate col- 
lege of liberal arts and three graduate 
programs leading to Masters’ and 
Doctors’ degrees in education, gov- 
ernment, and social studies. 

The College of Liberal Arts has two 
major purposes. The first is to develop 
a program of general education appro- 
priate to the needs of students in all 
walks of life in Japan. In the past, 
specialization, without general and 
liberal education, started in pre-college 
training within the rigid confines of 
nationalism. What is now most ur- 
gently needed and intended is general 
education which will give students a 
broad cultural foundation and train- 
ing in free and independent thinking 
for responsible citizenship. It is the 
belief of many leaders in Japan that 
the existing educational institutions 
will find it a difficult task and a slow 
process to rise above the restrictions 
of tradition. They believe, however, 
that this new university, unfettered 
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by tradition, international in faculty, 
and new in its program, can readily 
become a demonstration center for 
liberal education. 

The proposed program of general 
education in the College of Liberal 
Arts will include not only the natural 
and physical sciences, the humanities, 
and the social sciences, but also 
agriculture and homemaking, not to 
prepare specialists in these areas, but 
for their contribution to the quality 
of life and living in Japan. For exam- 
ple, the program should capitalize on 
the opportunity provided by the large 
campus to build faculty homes and 
co-operative living centers for stu- 
dents. These should be developed 
with the co-operation of faculty and 
students to provide experience in the 
planning of homes, gardens, and 
farms that will meet appropriately 
the needs of everyday life. The fac- 
ulty member in homemaking should 
work with faculty and students to 
make the offices, classrooms, and liv- 
ing centers an effective environment 
for wholesome and aesthetic living, in 
order that graduates may carry to 
their professional lives the benefits of 
this kind of education. 


INCE there are many government 

and private colleges to meet the 
undergraduate needs of students in 
Japan, enrollment in the liberal-arts 
college will be limited to about six 
hundred students. The chief emphasis, 
however, in this new university is to 
be put upon the three graduate pro- 
grams. Each of the graduate pro- 
grams is to be adapted to the Japanese 
situation. The Graduate School of 
Education, with the co-operation of 
the academic areas of the university, 
will prepare national, prefectural, and 
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local leaders in educational adminis- 
tration, curriculum development, and 
instruction for the elementary and 
secondary schools of Japan. 

Japan most urgently needs leaders 
educated in the philosophy and proc- 
esses of democracy. The Graduate 
School of Citizenship and Public 
Administration will build on the 
social-science and humanities areas in 
rounding out its program for the 
preparation of leaders for service in 
government and voluntary agencies, 
In addition to history, political 
science, philosophy, economics, soci- 
ology, anthropology, and geography, 
graduate training will be oftered in 
municipal, prefectural, national, and 
international government, taxation, 
and finance, as well as work in group dy- 
namics and international relationships. 

The Graduate School of Social 
Work will build on sociology and 
anthropology in the social-science 
area, and the psychology of human 
development and adjustment in the 
professional-education area, in devel- 
oping its program for the preparation 
of social workers. Graduate work will 
be added in social case work, and 
social-welfare organization, adminis- 
tration, and finance. 

All the resources of the university 
will serve another function. Colleges 
and universities, public and private, 
in Japan are in great need of adequately 
and appropriately trained instructors 
and administrators. The new univer- 
sity proposes to meet this need as 
an all-university responsibility. This 
means that it will eventually offer 
bona fide graduate work in natural and 
physical sciences, humanities, and the 
social sciences. Supported by the 
professional sequences in human 
growth and development, social foun- 
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A NEW UNIVERSITY 


dations of education, and administra- 
tion and supervision, these course 
offerings will provide a comprehensive 
program for the preparation of college 
teachers and administrators. 
Administrators in the liberal-arts 
colleges of the United States recently 
have been urging that graduate schools 
provide better training for college 
teachers. Accordingly, the plan for 
the new university in Japan calls for 
emphasis on area majors and integrat- 
ing research rather than concentration 
on narrow academic specialization 
and pure research. Several universi- 
ties in our own country now have such 
programs in the process of develop- 
ment. Japan’s professors look on 
themselves as scholars in terms of the 
research they do. Seldom does one 
find a Japanese teacher who is con- 
cerned with the quality of his 
teaching. The International Christian 
University, unhandicapped by the 
inertia of institutional traditions, has 
unusual opportunities to pioneer in 
this timely and important program. 


URING the interval from Jan- 
uary I, Igs0, to April, 1952, 
while funds are being gathered and 
the buildings are being erected, selec- 
tion and recruitment of the faculty 
and program development will follow 
carefully laid plans. Approximately 
half of the faculty will be Japanese. 
Others will come from the Americas, 
Great Britain, other European coun- 
tries, Africa, and the Orient. Approx- 
imately three-fourths of the faculty 
must be recognized leaders in their 
respective fields. Others may be 
young men and women of outstanding 
ability and preparation. 
A number of the faculty members 
who will be chosen from outside the 
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United States are to be selected by 
September, 1950. They are to be 
granted fellowships for a year’s study 
of general and professional education 
in American universities. 

Approximately 40 members of the 
faculty are to be chosen by June, 
1951. They will then gather on a 
university campus in the United 
States for seven months of planning. 
Faculty members drawn from many 
universities, countries, and cultures 
whose common purpose will be to 
develop a program for this new univer- 
sity will need time to get acquainted, 
to develop clearly stated purposes, and 
to arrange programs and _ courses 
related to those purposes. They will 
study together; they will visit out- 
standing educational institutions; and 
they will work individually on their 
own courses. 

Another equally important and 
pervasive purpose of this period of 
study together is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for co-operative planning 
through which the faculty members 
may come to understand and appre- 
ciate each other and their individual 
relationships to the entire program. 
Thus an essential unity of faculty 
spirit and program content may be 
achieved. If this new university is to 
serve its unique purposes, it must set 
an example of Christian and demo- 
cratic living in its administration, 
faculty, and student relationships. 

Every university should have a 
comprehensive statement of objec- 
tives so clear, succinct, and inclusive 
that it provides a common basis for 
the development of its programs of 
student selection and guidance, gen- 
eral education, professional training, 
records and reports, and placement 
and follow-up. Most university pro- 
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grams have evolved by accretion 
rather than by design in relation to 
clearly stated purposes. It seems log- 
ical, however, that this should be the 
starting point in planning a new 
university. This, no doubt, will be 
the first problem tackled by the fac- 
ulty of the International Christian 
University. 

The seven-month planning confer- 
ence will begin with a workshop to be 
held in June, 1951. The study of the 
workshop will focus on the objectives, 
content, and processes of general edu- 
cation for the undergraduate and on 
the preparation of the graduate stu- 
dent who plans to become a college 
teacher. This should be an imagina- 
tion-stretching, idea-getting period, 
not alone for instructors in the 
physical and natural sciences, the 
humanities, and the social sciences, 
but also for those responsible for the 
three professional areas of training. 
Participating in the workshop will be 
the International Christian Univer- 
sity faculty and about twenty edu- 
cators of the United States and 
Canada who have been concerned 
with and are working on problems of 
general education and on the prep- 
aration of college teachers. 

After the close of the workshop, the 
International Christian University 
staff will settle down to the business 
of planning. The problems to be 
decided will include: 

Programs and _ courses, 

undergraduate 

Library function, organization, content, 

and facilities 


graduate and 
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Instructional equipment and facilities, 
including laboratories and audio-visual 
aids to learning 

Student selection, guidance, records, and 
reports 

Building and land utilization 

Program of public relations, promotional 
and course catalogues, news releases 


Administration and faculty will pre- 
pare requests and supporting data for 
chartering and accreditation. They 
will also prepare the first catalogue 
and set as their goal in so doing, the 
production of a document that will be 
thoroughly useful in helping students 
to see the objectives of the programs 
and courses as related to their needs. 
This in itself may be a major contri- 
bution to higher education. 

In achieving these ends the presi- 
dent, vice-presidents, directors, and 
faculty members will need to find and 
clarify their rdles in the planning 
and ongoing processes of this new 
institution. Coming as they will from 
different countries, cultures, univer- 
sities, and academic traditions, they 
will find this no easy task. To distill 
and refine from all sources that which 
will be most appropriate and useful in 
meeting the educational needs of 
Japan will be a herculean problem. 
If, however, this venture is approached 
as an opportunity for men and women 
of competence and good will to learn 
more meaningfully the ways of democ- 
racy and Christian brotherhood, it 
will be the most fruitful kind of 
preparation for the achievement of 
the broad and high purposes set for 
the institution by its founders. 
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Communists on the University 
Faculty 


By LEE S. HULTZEN 


A Theoretical Discussion 


HE same hysteria which has 

driven Congress to pass the 

McCarran bill has made pos- 
sible, if it may not always have been 
the sole motive for, the recent com- 
munist witch-hunting in several 
American universities. The most im- 
portant implications for the universi- 
ties can, however, be discussed without 
for the moment going into the national 
implications. For example, we can 
consider the question, “Should com- 
munists be allowed to teach in our 
colleges and universities?” while ig- 
noring the advisability of requiring 
them to register with a specified board 
and post their letters in red envelopes. 

Consideration of this question may 
be directed to either of two different 
issues: Do communists have the 
right to teach? and Is it to the 
advantage of the university or college 
and its students to oust teachers 
against whom no other charge can be 
brought than that they are commun- 
ists? We are here dealing only with 
the second of these issues. 

The two issues are to be sharply 
distinguished one from the other. 
The right of the communist to teach 
is to be determined by a judicial pro- 
cedure in which justice for the com- 
munist is the paramount considera- 
tion. The general policy of the 
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university in dealing with communist 
teachers is to be determined by a 
deliberative procedure, like that of 
legislative bodies, in which the para- 
mount consideration is the good of the 
university. For example, there is 
some justice in denying a communist 
the right to teach on the grounds that 
communist-dominated countries deny 
democrats the right to teach. But 
the denial of such rights by com- 
munist countries can encourage us to 
retaliate only if we can also say that 
the communist action makes the com- 
munist country a better, from our 
point of view, country to live in. 
That, I fancy, we do not admit. We 
are rather inclined to think that the 
communist action is deplorable, and 
we can only infer that like action on 
our part would be deplorable. There 
has been too much confusion of these 
separable issues, in part brought 
about by the accident that decisions 
of policy have come out of specific 
cases which had to be handled by 
quasi-judicial bodies, resulting in a 
sort of legislation by the courts. 

The more fundamental question, 
the good of the university, involves 
two subordinate questions with which 
I wish to deal: Is the communist 
teacher a threat to the democratic 
university? and Is the suppression of 
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the communist teacher likely to do 
harm to the university and democ- 
racy? Before taking up these two 
questions I should like to make clear 
in what sense I am using some rather 
slippery terms. 

The term communist I use with 
reference to the present manifestation 
of the communist state in the Union 
of Socialist Soviet Republics primarily 
as a political rather than as an eco- 
nomic system. A communist teacher 
is one who is, secretly or openly, a 
member of the Communist Party of 
the United States, committed, as 
much as one is committed by oaths, 
to whatever oaths members of the 
Communist Party U. S. A. take, sub- 
ject to communist ideology without 
quibble as to whether the ideology is 
dictated from Moscow or may in this 
country differ from the Moscow party 
line, desirous of triumph of the 
Communist party in this country 
without scruple as to the possibility 
that such triumph may involve vio- 
lence. I shall use the term fascist 
primarily with reference to an author- 
itarilanism which is generally con- 
sonant with the ideology of the 
Hitlerian German state, whether or 
not there is involved a conscious 
association with any foreign state or 
any frankly fascist movement in this 
country. By democrat, democratic, and 
democracy 1 refer to a_ perhaps 
idealized manifestation in a state 
which is administratively controlled 
by elected personnel and whose poli- 
cies are ultimately determined by all 
its people acting with complete free- 
dom of discussion and the ballot. 
Such a state our loving eye can see, 
in esse or in posse, in the United 
States of America. 


It is to be noted that we have 
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here three oppositions: democracy- 
fascism, fascism-communism, and 
communism-democracy. Par ticularly 
it is to be noted that there are two 
contraries of communism, democracy 
and fascism. A measure taken against 
communism is not necessarily demo- 
cratic; it may be fascistic, which is 
just as much the contrary of demo- 
cratic as is communistic. 

The most important assumption 
which I am forced to make is that 
there is something unique about the 
university in a democracy, something 
fit for democracy and unfit for fascis- 
tic and communistic states. In an 
ideal world it would not be so. All 
education might be the same every- 
where. But then, an ideal world 
would be, as we see it, all democratic. 
In actual practice today all education 
in the communist or fascist state 
must be dictated by communist or 
fascist ideology, and university edu- 
cation is one of the principal means 
for formulation of the ideological 
pattern. If for no other reason than 
to meet the competition, the demo- 
cratic university needs to be directed 
by a democratic ideology. 

It is obvious that the something 
unique to democracy is not magnifi- 
cent plant or brilliant faculty or 
abundant student material. Totali- 
tarian states, communist or fascist, 
have as much need as_ have 
democracies for the products of such 
education and for the means of turn- 
ing them out. Nor can the democratic 
need be met by the appointment to 
the faculty of specialists in democ- 
racy, the creation of a department 
which deals with democracy while 
other departments scrupulously avoid 
all concern with the subject as one to 
which the rights are vested elsewhere. 
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ust as the totalitarian state issues 
orders to all departments, “‘ You deal 
with biology in the interest of fascism 
(or communism),” “You deal with 
art in the interest of communism (or 
fascism), and so on, thus in the 
democratic state all departments 
might well be expected to deal with 
biology, art, and so on, in the interest 
of democracy. The line of our inquiry 
then becomes: What is in the interest 
of democracy? 


HEN we look at the number 
of communist teachers operat- 
ing in our universities today, at the 
conditions under which they operate, 
and at the results of their operation, 
we can hardly find that the interest of 
democracy is seriously threatened. 
The number of communists on uni- 
versity faculties is not, of course, a 
matter of statistical record. The 
negative evidence is rather over- 
whelming. The temper of the day is 
so violently anticommunist and the 
rewards for witch-hunting so attrac- 
tive and so easily gained that any free 
agent following the truth wherever it 
may lead must assume that there are 
not many more than those that meet 
the eye. The number of exposures is 
unimpressive. In the most notorious 
of recent cases—I refer to the case at 
the University of Washington; that at 
the University of California is not clear 
cut on this issue—there were two out of 
a faculty of about seven hundred full- 
time and as many part-time and 
subfaculty members. If we include 
for present calculation another against 
whom the charge was not, in the 
opinion of the faculty committee, 
substantiated, we have three in all. 
Less than a quarter of one per cent 
of the staff, a shade over four-tenths 
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of one per cent of the full-time fac- 
ulty. Three communists exerting an 
influence in one direction against 697 
(or 1,397) colleagues exerting an 
influence in the other direction. 
Assuming for a moment that the 
optimistic boast of the Communist 
party of yesteryear, ten workers for 
every known one, is now good, still 


the ratio is twenty-three to one 
against the communist, or rather 


forty-six to one, for any such assump- 
tion would have to dip down into the 
part-time staff. Try as we will to 
credit all communists with diabolical 
cunning, still the odds of sheer 
numbers are very much against them. 

If anyone would raise the objection 
that we see now but the fine edge of 
the entering wedge and that unless 
we stop them now there will in time 
be a great number of communist 
teachers, I suggest that we should 
then have to view democracy with 
alarm. / Faculties are made up of men 
a cut above the average in intelligence, 
given, a little more than average, to 
objective consideration of the evi- 
dence. If, after education in a country 
strongly professing democracy, uni- 
versity teachers turn in great num- 
bers to communism—and I am sure 
that day will not come—we shall have 
to suspect that democracy has fallen 
down on the job or that communism 
has something good to offer which 
democracy does not. 

In the situation in which commun- 
ist teachers labor, the dice are also 
loaded against them. The communist 
who teaches cannot devote anything 
like full time to proselytizing. He has 
to fulfill his obligation to the univer- 
sity in teaching and research or he 
will be removed for neglect of duty, 
not for his political views, from the 
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university and so from our discussion. 
He cannot substitute communist rit- 
ual and doctrine for the subject- 
matter of his course and he cannot 
treat his subject-matter with a com- 
pletely communist bias. If the 
communist biologist dictates a Lysen- 
kian genetics to the complete neglect 
of the evidence for other genetic 
theory, he will be, or surely ought to 
be, found out and dismissed. Only 
those who do their particular job of 
work adequately and make their 
communism compatible with the per- 
formance of their assigned tasks come 
within the scope of our discussion. 
There is some tendency at this 
point to distinguish between the 
avowed communist and the one who 
sedulously avoids betraying his bias. 
The latter is considered to be rather 
more depraved and dangerous. He 
may be more depraved, but the 
probability of his being more danger- 
ous is not great. The Communist 
party may direct its teacher mem- 
bers, in the words of a recently resur- 
rected document, to “take advantage 
of their positions, without exposing 
themselves, to give their students to 
the best of their ability working-class 
education.” The party may direct 
the intent, but it is quite another 
thing to direct the ability. That, it 
seems, would take a lot of doing. As 
between the dilution of efficiency by 
confession of bias and the dilution of 
efficiency by concealment of bias over 
any considerable time, there seems 
little to choose. One communist is 


just about as much or as little 
dangerous as another. 

What can the communist actually 
do to further the interests of the 
party if he cannot frankly preach 
communism and cannot materially 
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warp his subject-matter without dan- 
ger of being discharged for ineffi- 
ciency? He can “guide and. direct 
that spirit of rebelliousness which 
already exists.” “Spirit of rebellious- 
ness” is another way of saying 
dissatisfaction with things as they 
are. There are a great many things to 
be dissatisfied with. If it were not so, 
our state legislators would have to 
meet but one week in the year, and 
our congressmen could spend practi- 
cally all of their time mending fences 
that did not need mending. In so far 
as the communist encourages the 
spirit of dissatisfaction with what is 
unsatisfactory, he co-operates with 
the democrat. 

As soon, however, as the commu- 
nist pushes his attack beyond the point 
where he co-operates with the demo- 
crat—as he may be expected to—he 
runs into difficulty. The evidence is 
too close at hand. The student is not 
going to be fooled. It is all very well 
for the newspaper in Moscow to 
inform the citizens of the U.S.S.R., so 
far away from the material evidence 
and so protected from other avenues 
of information, that workers in the 
U.S.A. are completely downtrodden. 
It is quite a different task to make the 
young American, who can see the 
workmen and read our newspapers, 
believe the same thing. For all 
practical purposes, the possibilities of 
seizing upon the spirit of rebellious- 
ness are limited to those situations 
where there is a substantial basis for 
discontent. 

The communist does have an ad- 
vantage, however, when he and he 
alone appears to champion the cause 
and, more emphatically, when he and 
he alone has a coherent solution to 
offer. His solution is the more at- 
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tractive for being distant and not 
immediately attainable. I rather 
think there is a better way of dealing 
with the possibility that the com- 
munist may mislead youth than sup- 
pressing the communist, and I shall 
have something to say about that later. 

The improbability that communist 
teachers have great influence on stu- 
dents—and if they do not influence 
students, where is the hurt?—is borne 
out by the conspicuous lack of evi- 
dence that students have been influ- 
enced. I am talking about university 
and college students, grown up 
enough to bleed if not to vote, a not 
altogether tractable lot of young men 
and women, accustomed to some sort 
of play of idea against idea even if too 
much of their reading is in textbooks. 
If the communists have got in their 
nefarious work, let us see at least a 
few students who have become out- 
and-out hundred—per cent commun- 
ists while under the influence of these 
teachers. The record does not show 
them, and the silence of the record 
speaks with a mild eloquence. 

There are, of course, groups of rad- 
ical young men and women, a dozen 
here and perhaps a hundred there, on 
whom the wearer of tinted glasses can 
put the label “Red.” There always 
have been such groups, even in my 
undergraduate days when the Czar 
ruled Russia with what was thought 
to be an iron hand if not behind an 
iron curtain. Most of the wild-eyed 
radicals will get over it; among those 
who do not, maybe one here or ther 
will strike a blow for liberty. The 
presence of such groups may be 
taken as a sign of social conscience 
relieving the general political apathy 
of the undergraduate body. But the 
mere presence of groups who find 
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much in the world that is wrong and 
want to put it right, who will not take 
A. M.A.’s word for it that every- 
one in the United States is medicably 
happy, or who even doubt that Euro- 
pean recovery is best furthered by 
largesse from America at the going 
rate of one loaf—one gun, cannot 
be taken as a sign of rampant 
communism. 


R a legislative and adminis- 
trative temper much given to 
forbidding, it may be well not to rest 
the case on the proposition that sup- 
pressing communist teachers is unnec- 
essary, but to go on to look at the risk 
of suppression. This subject has been 
considered elsewhere and I shall only 
touch briefly on the specifically aca- 
demic aspects. 
The university, in a sort of univer- 
sal sense, is a place for the competition 
of ideas. The student$ gets what he 
can get out of the university only in 
so far as he has seen ideas in compe- 
tition, has learned the rules by which 
the competition is governed, has him- 
self in some small way participated in 
the competition. No idea can win a 
competition unless it has some other 
idea with which to compete. No 
student can learn to understand what 
makes one idea better than another 
— he has seen the ideas lined up 
gainst each other. From the point 
of view of the student, the good of the 
student, the competition in which he 
is trained must take place at the uni- 
versity and not somewhere else. It 
is simply nonsense to assume that 
even theoretically the competition has 
already taken place in the individual 
minds of the professors and that the 
university is merely a convenient 
device for publishing the results. 
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In the practical university today, 
put in italics to mark it off from the 
ideal university, the situation is partly 
the same and partly different. We 
have to take into consideration the 
subjugation of ideas to ideologies. In 
the university: in Moscow there can be 
no open competition because the 
ideas subjugated to communist ideol- 
ogy cannot, or are believed by the 
Politburo to be unable to, survive 
competition. In the wmiversityy in 
Hitler’s Berlin the fascist-dictated 
ideas had to be protected from com- 
petition. It is—we have to believe— 
only in the soft mind, the mind 
untoughened by the rigor of struggle, 
that the totalitarian ideological-idea 
can flourish. In the wniversityy in 
Washington, however, the democratic 
ideology itself not only tolerates but 
demands the representation of all 
ideas that the competition may be 
fierce and the student trained there 
turned out toughminded. 

It is of no particular significance 
that the communist in universityp is 
prevented by adherence to the party 
line from arriving at truth. All of us 
are hindered one way or another. 
Everywhere, either my colleague has 
failed to arrive at truth or I have. 
And if we had succeeded it would not 
do our students any good. They have 
to find their truth for themselves. 
That is what democracy means. If 
our universities are to test their facul- 
ties for truth-democratic and expect 
the faculties to indoctrinate the stu- 
dents, then we are no better than 
universities: which test their faculties 
for truth-communistic and expect 
indoctrination. We can tolerate all 
ways of approaching truth and all ways 
of falling short except indifference. 

We cannot avoid this confidence in 
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ourselves. We are driven by our con- 
cept of democracy as the right way of 
life to believe that our universityy is in 
respect to its tolerance of all ideas 
the universal university, that we only 
strengthen and do not pervert the 
ideal of university. One might go so 
far as to say that the university which 
finds its faculty devoid of commun- 
ists should seek out one or two for the 
good, not the hurt, of its students, 
The study of communism in the 
hands of teachers of unquestioned 
loyalty, which anticommunist admin- 
istrators allow, is probably not enough. 
That is the sort of thing that goes on 
in the universityc, where communist 
teachers set up straw democratic 
men, easily knocked over. 

Just as no idea ever wins without 
competition, so no idea ever loses 
unless it has been in competition. A 
student cannot learn to know what is 
better if he does not learn to know 
what is worse. The way to dispose of 
an idea that is bad is not to suppress 
it but to get it out in the open and 
fight it. That means, let it fight too. 
And let it fight under such circum- 
stances that, when it has been beaten, 
it cannot say it was not given a fair 
chance. 

The university is further hurt, in a 
less abstract way, when administra- 
tive action brings into academic halls 
the popular reaction to the commun- 
ist scare. Thus from the recognition 
that communists find fault with 
things as they are comes the popular 
inference that anyone who finds fault 
with things as they are is a commun- 
ist. Tie that proposition to the no 
more reasonably arrived at proposi- 
tion that communist teachers are to 
be discharged, and any but the bold- 
est of the faculty members are going 
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COMMUNISTS ON THE FACULTY 


to be pretty careful about venturing 
into new ideas. For any new idea is 
finding fault with things as they are 
and as such suspect. Stopping the 
flow of new ideas into the place where 
they can be tested and, if they pass 
the test, become operative is the very 
thought control to which we are 
ideologically opposed. 


OTHING I have said can be 

taken to indicate the slightest 
desire to see communist ideology be- 
come a dominating force in our 
our universities. If every university 
must be dominated by some ideol- 
ogy—as present conditions in this 
country as well as all over the globe 
seem to demand—let ours be univer- 
sityp in the service of democracy. 
That is, let us recognize the event 
which has taken the ivory tower out 
of our university, or taken our univer- 
sity out of the ivory tower, and has 
forced it to assume responsibility for 
education for democracy, touching 
directly a larger and larger number of 
students in each succeeding genera- 
tion, and indirectly everyone. 

The advantage which the individual 
communist teacher has over the indi- 
vidual democratic teacher is that the 
communist knows what he is doing 
and wants to do it. In contrast we 
find a widespread ignorance of the 
relationship of education to democ- 
racy and an enormous disinclination 
on the part of many nominal demo- 
crats to let their teaching be part of 
their democracy. The protest that 
education is quite independent of, 
ought to be separated from, democ- 
racy, is out of date. The world is 
what it is today, not what it was in 
some idyllic past. On all sides, from 
educators as well as from statesmen, 
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we hear the plea for education as the 
salvation of democracy. The respon- 
sibility for that education rests pri- 
marily on the university. 

In another practical way, it is 
needful that the democrat-teacher be 
alive to democracy. He must have 
one passion or another. The perfectly 
dispassionate teacher is a myth, except 
as dispassion is equated with laziness. 
Teachers are also men and women, 
desirous of some kind of good. If we 
think that the democratic approach 
to unattainable truth is better than 
the communist approach or any other, 
we can hope to see it prevail only 
when the democrat is active. 

Not the least of the objections to 
suppression of communists is the 
encouragement it gives us democrats 
to indolence. It is so easy to ee 
of political opposition by epithets; i 
is such a short step from that to jis 
posing of all opposition, everything 
that interferes with the comfortable 
life, by epithets. 

The democrat-teacher is not one 
who preaches about democracy day 
after day or who opens each class with 
a pledge of allegiance to the flag. Nor 
is he one who allows his students to 
decide all questions by vote or who 
says to his students, “Your opinion is 
as good as mine.”’ He is one who 
makes his classroom a place where 
students look for and at the evidence 
and the way that the evidence is to be 
handled, where students are accus- 
tomed to making up their minds on 
the basis of the evidence and to 
knowing when they have a right to 
say they have made up their minds. 
He is one who makes it impossible 
for students to believe that anyone 
under God’s heaven has a right to tell 

[Continued on page 449) 
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Chemical Education in Small 

Colleges’ 

While chemical education at the 
college level is a widely discussed 
topic, in the small college it should 
not, in a well-organized educational 
system, be a problem which is treated 
separately and independently. Nev- 
ertheless, the small college and 
chemistry department have always, in 
fact and fancy, received this separate 
and usually depreciative attention. A 
few quotations may exemplify this. 
In fiction, Sinclair Lewis says of his 
medical Freshman, Arrowsmith, a 
graduate of the great university of 
Winnemac: “He felt superior to his 
fellow medics . . . with perhaps one 
year inaten-room . . . college in the 
cornfields.” On the professional side, 
the YFournal of Chemical Education 
reported last year: 

Dr. John R. Sampey, of Furman Uni- 
versity . . . had occasion to survey the 
research reported in the Journal of the 
American Chemical Society for the last 
fifteen years and says he was dismayed to 
find that only about 2 per cent of this 
material came from the “liberal-arts 
colleges,” notwithstanding the large num- 
ber of such institutions in the country. He 
deplores the situation, in view of the 
vitalizing effect that active research has 
upon undergraduate teaching, and be- 
lieves that something should be done 
about it. We agree.? 

Though Sampey refers to the liberal- 
arts college in general, the Yournal of 
Chemical Education entitles its note: 


1Reported by F. Fromm, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, Mount Mercy College. 
*Journal of Chemical Education, XXV (Febru- 


ary, 1948), P- 103. 


““Small-College Research,” and im- 
plies either that there are no big 
liberal-arts colleges or that this sta- 
tistic does not refer to them. 

The Minimum Standards for the 
Professional Training of Chemists re- 
flects this view of the low qualifica- 
tions of the liberal-arts colleges in 
general, and in particular the small 
ones. While earlier editions of the 
Standards specified only that at least 
half of the chemical faculty ought to 
have a Ph.D. degree and left the door 
open for one-man departments, later 
revisions have stipulated that “the 
size of the staff must be commensurate 
with the diversity of courses offered.” 
This statement can be interpreted in 
a variety of ways; in practice, it has 
led to a required minimum of three 
chemistry teachers on the staff of an 
accredited institution, and _ conse- 
quently to a very limited representa- 
tion of small colleges on the American 
Chemical Society (A. C.S.) 
accredited departments. Table I gives 
an analysis of the schools accredited 
in the ‘ ‘Progress Report No. 11 of the 
Committee on the Professional Train- 
ing of Chemists.”* The classification 
has been made according to the 
enrollment of undergraduate students 
given by Brumbaugh for 133 of the 
136 colleges mentioned.‘ The year 
1945 has been chosen rather than 
1948 because more pertinent data are 
available for this time, and the addi- 
tions to the A.C.S. list since then 

8Chemical Engineering News, XXIII (February 


25,1945), P.372 ay. 
‘American Universities and Colleges. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: American Council on Education, 1947. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


amount to only twenty.® Since the 
terms “small” and “big” school are 
not very well defined, the schools 
have been divided into groups accord- 
ing to enrollment (see Column 1). 
Some consider any college with fewer 
than two thousand students small, but 
it seemed convenient for this study to 
consider separately those institutions 
which have fewer than one thousand 
students. In the same way a sub- 
division of the medium-sized schools 
into those with 2,000-4,999 under- 


TABLE I* 


Anwa.ysis OF COLLEGES WITH ACCREDITED 
CHEMISTRY DEPARTMENTS 




















| > ~ - > 
| PERCENTAGE 
| NuMBER 
} OF 
ENROLLMENT Cotteces | Colieges |B.S. Degrees 
% y } ON on of 
| A.C.S. A.C. &. Department 
| List List Heads 
ic (2) (3) (4) 
| | 
Less than 1,000 12 8.8 19.1 
1,000-1,999 2 17.7 13.2 
2,000-4,999 | 4! 30.2 20.6 
§,000-9,999... -| 29 | 23.3 13.2 
: 
10,000 Or more. .| 27 19.8 | 21.4 
Unknown sca] 3 220 | 8.1 
Y > | | 
Foreign .| 4:4 





*For sources, see references given in footnotes 
4, 5, 6; American Men of Science (7th ed.) for 1944 
was also used. I am indebted to my son, Gerhard, 
for his help in checking the baccalaureate origins. 
graduates and those with 5,000-9,999 
appeared advisable. 
giant universities, that is, schools with 
more than ten thousand undergrad- 
uates, in the continental United States 
was not checked, but if the 27 on the 
A.C.S. list do not include all of them, 
very few are missing. The representa- 
tion of medium-sized schools on the 
A.C.S. list is fair numerically but by 
no means as good as that of the giant 
universities. Their share of 51.5 per 
cent of the total on the list of schools 

*Chemical Engineering News, XXVII (February, 
1949), P. 415. 


The number of 
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approved by A.C.S. is probably far 
above their percentage on the list of 
nationally accredited colleges. Just 
the opposite is crue for the small col- 
leges, which form 26.5 per cent of the 
A.C.S. list. The smallest colleges rep- 
resent less than g per cent of the 
institutions accredited by the A.C.S. 
It is also important to note that only 
156 out of more than 800 chemistry 
departments on the college level 
accredited by national accrediting 
associations have been approved dur- 
ing the ten years the A.C.S. commit- 
tee has been working.’ This clearly 
disparages the efficiency of the small 
chemistry department. Reasons for 
this attitude can easily be suggested: 
the poorer equipment of the one-room 
college laboratory; the inevitable lim- 
itations of the program which, even 
though restricted, will place too heavy 
a teaching-load on the one or two 
members of the teaching staff and will 
leave them no time for research 
actitivies; the relatively low salaries, 
which will attract only poorly quali- 
fied persons for an all- round teaching 
task which requires an unusually well- 
qualified chemist. 

However, the qualifications of the 
graduate of the small college and that 
of his teacher get a peculiar accent 
through a check on the baccalaureate 
origin of the heads of departments 
accredited by A.C.S. The percentages 
in Column 4 of the table reveal that 
nearly as high a percentage of them 
(19.1) comes from the smallest as 
from the biggest type of undergradu- 
ate school (21.4 per cent). In all, we 
find that 32.3 per cent of the teachers 
come from small schools, 33.8 per 


SNational Research Council. Lists of Heads of 
Departments of Chemistry, Chemical Engineering, 
and Biochemistry. Washington, D. C.: National 
Research Council, 1944. 
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cent come from medium-sized univer- 
sities, and 21.4 per cent are graduates 
of large universities. The 119 depart- 
ment heads of these A.C.S.—accredited 
institutions took their undergraduate 
training at only 8g different colleges, 
but at only 81 of them in departments 
which are now accredited by A.C.S. 
Thirty-eight A.C.S.-accredited de- 
partment heads received their educa- 
tion at 33 different non-accredited, 
most of them small, colleges. It is 
remarkable that, among these, Frank- 
lin and Marshall College and Mon- 
mouth College contributed three 
departments heads each, and Drury 
College two. Only three big accred- 
ited schools have done more by 
furnishing four department heads. 
The significance of these figures 
may be debatable but they form an 
interesting corroboration of the data 
recently published by the Office of 
Scientific Personnel, which traced 43.3 
per cent of the Bachelors’ degrees of 
persons receiving their Ph.D. in sci- 
ence to colleges not connected with 
graduate schools. Moreover, it cred- 
ited five colleges (Hope, Juniata, 
Monmouth, Oberlin, and St. Olaf’s), 
of less than two thousand students 
each, with producing more candidates 
for the Doctor’s degree in chemistry 
than five universities of more than 
4,500 students each (including one 
with more than thirteen thousand 
students).? It may be mentioned here 
also that five of the A.C.S.—accredited 
department heads got their Bach- 
elors degrees at these five small col- 
leges, while only two did so at one of 
the five big universities mentioned. 
Nevertheless, the 1945 A.C.S. list con- 
tains all of the five large universities, 


'The Baccalaureate Origins of the Science Doctorates 
Awarded in the United States, 1936-1945. Washington, 
D.C.: National Research Council, 1948. pp. 69-72. 
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but only two (Juniata and Oberlin) 
of the five colleges, mentioned. The 
1948 list adds only one more (Mon. 
mouth College). 

Of course, the success of five small 
colleges proves as little about the 
quality of the small-college group as 
the failure of the five big and nation- 
ally known universities does about 
the big group. However, students 
who transfer from big universities to 
small schools are usually listed as 
major failures of the former. There 
are a number of reasons for the 
apparent inefficiency of the large uni- 
versities: too large an enrollment in 
each lecture and laboratory section, 
only recent graduates available ra 
advice in laboratory work, no coun- 
seling whatsoever by the professor or 
any experienced older chemist. As 
teacher at both large and small 
schools, I should like to set against 
these three points, as an advantage of 
the small institution, the better co- 
ordination between classes taught by 
one to three faculty members only, 
and, with this, the opportunity of 
observing and correcting deficient 
work much earlier. However, it 
seems to me that most serious among 
the deficiencies of the bigger institu- 
tions is the neglect of the liberal-arts 
background emphasized in virtually 
all small schools, which, in addition, 
afford about the same _ laboratory 
facilities as the larger institutions, 
since the best and most costly equip- 
ment of the large university is usually 
accessible to the graduate student only. 

The question of research activities 
deserves brief comment here. Sampey 
has recently published a detailed 
account on this subject.’ It appears 


: : ; . ; 

“Chemical Research in Liberal-Arts Colleges,’ 
JournaL or HicHer Epucation, XX (April, 
1949), pp. 208-10. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


that the colleges which contributed 
the two per cent of the material to the 
Journal of the American Chemical 
Society between 1927 and 1941 num- 
bered only 62. Fifty- seven of these 
could be identified in Brumbaugh’s 
list. Twenty-one are colleges with less 
than 1,000 students, twenty-eight 
1,000-1,999 students, and eight 2,000- 
4,999; thirty-one institutions have 
graduate students. These data make 
the analyst wonder on what criteria 
the classification as liberal-arts college 
was based. If schools as big and well 
known as Bucknell and Georgetown 
are included in Sampey’s list, then 
practically no chemistry department 
which teaches undergraduate students 
should be omitted if it has published 
any research in the Yournal of the 
American Chemical Society. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that Bucknell, 
Canisius, DePauw, Georgetown, Ohio 
Wesleyan, Richmond, Texas Chris- 
tian, and Wichita have been con- 
tributors to the Fournal but none of 
the other universities with 2,000-4,999 
students which for some unknown 
reason failed to be classified as liberal- 
arts institutions. In other words, 
Sampey’s statistics do not give a 
reliable account of the research activ- 
ities of the undergraduate college, even 
were one to agree that worth-while 
articles on chemistry are published 
only in the Yournal of the American 
Chemical Society. However, it is a 
question whether all chemical research 
workers publish in this journal. Many, 
perhaps, contribute instead to the 
Journal of Organic Chemistry, the 
Journal of Biological Chemistry, In- 
dustrial and Engineering Chemistry, 
Analytical Chemistry, Science, or a 
host of other publications. Reliable 
statistics could probably be built only 
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on the analysis of a Decennial Index 
of Chemical Abstracts. 

Of course, nobody will deny that 
more research ought to be done in the 
undergraduate schools. Sampey’s sta- 
tistics show this need clearly, in spite 
of their deficiencies. Of the 57 col- 
leges identified in Sampey’s article, 
only 21 (37 per cent) are accredited 
by the American Chemical Society, 
but these are responsible for 71.5 per 
cent of the 1,214 pages published by 
the 57 institutions. In view of the 
predominant place of research as a pre- 
requisite for accreditation, the condi- 
tions for pursuing it at the small 
college should be discussed. Obstacles 
to research activity which are usually 
cited are lack of time, lack of equip- 
ment, lack of co-workers, lack of 
stimulating contact with other work- 
ers in the same field. At best, this is 
only part of the truth. 

Lack of time can be fought by the 
co-operation of younger chemists. In 
the big institutions, senior and grad- 
uate students as well as specially hired 
research assistants will be available. 
This is not so in the small college. 
Scholarship grants for such personnel 
go virtually always to big laboratories, 
and it is absolute waste of the already 
limited time of the man from the 
small college to apply for such help at 
the foundations which award them. 
In no other place, however, is there 
more need for this kind of help, since 
there are no graduate students at the 
small college, and a college Senior can 
do little even if he puts his whole 
spare time into a research project 
with his professor. The same situation 
prevails with regard to special equip- 
ment or books needed for a research 
project; the smaller the college, the 
less hope there is that any of the 
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foundations will grant the funds 
needed for these supplies. The Cot- 
trell Research Corporation should be 
mentioned here as the one notable 
exception. It sets aside a fund for the 
support of research at small colleges, 
though a substantial share of its 
rants has gone to schools which can 
hardly be called small colleges. One 
foundation will certainly not be able 
to do all the work of stimulating 
research at the small school. Those 
who really want to do something for 
the activation of this type of research 
should consider a three-point program: 


1. Establishment of numerous scholar- 
ships for research assistants to pro- 
fessors at small colleges 

2. Establishment of a loan fund for 
research equipment for small schools 

3. Establishment of an award for research 
done by members of a department with 
one or two professors only 


Even if this program could be realized, 
the college professor would not be 
able to compete as a research worker 
with the full-time researcher of the 
big industrial, governmental, or scien- 
tific institutions. No sensible critic 
will expect him to do so. 

An analysis of the case of the small 
college points, therefore, rather to its 
efficiency than to its defects. The 
ultimate reason for the success of the 
small college in spite of its admitted 
shortcomings seems to be the strong 
liberal-arts background it offers. The 
minimum standards of the A.C.S., 
though they are an excellent program 
for the training of the professional 
chemist, encroach in some points on 
the essential frame of liberal-arts 
education. Granted that up to a 
certain point this is intentional and 
beneficial for our educational develop- 
ment, there are limitations which 
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cannot be removed without destroy- 
ing the liberal-arts program: 


1. Five-year courses in chemistry as 
required by A.C.S. do not fit into the 
four-year program of the liberal-arts 
college; an extension of the time 
required for graduation to five years 
seems just as undesirable as an increase 
of the permitted credit-hours to more 
than 21 per semester. 

2. The aim of a college has not been and 
should never be the training for a pro- 
fession but the building up of the 
background for this profession. In 
fact, the American Chemical Society 
admits that much when it requires for 
membership: 

. an adequate collegiate training in chem- 
istry or chemical engineering, or its equiv- 
alent, and five years of graduate training or 
experience in some form of chemical work. 
Only two years of postgraduate study or 
experience are required from those who have 
studied in a department of chemistry or 
chemical engineering accredited by A.C.S. and 
who have been certified by the head of the 
department as having completed 
recommended by the society.’ 


the course 


The college graduate from any school, 
A.C.S. accredited or not, is not yet a 
professional man but a collegiate chemist 
who is able to enter a professional (grad- 
uate) school or to work as a kind of 
technician in an industrial or commercial 
laboratory. 

Insistence on the exaggerated de- 
mands of the Minimum Standards will 
lead, not to an improvement of the 
college curriculums, but to the reduc- 
tion and eventual elimination of 
chemical instruction in the liberal-arts 
college. Accordingly, the following 
revision of the minimum standards 
seems desirable: 

1. Distinguish between the minimum 
standards for the training of the pro- 
[Continued on page 449) 


9Tt’s Your Society, American Chemical Society 
Bulletin No. 1, p. 8. 
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Tue Mid-Century Conference of the 
Speech Association of America will be 
held at the Hotels Commodore and 
Roosevelt in New York, December 
27-30, 1950. The Association is meet- 
ing jointly this year with the American 
Educational Theatre Association, the 
Committee on Debate Materials of 
the National University Extension 
Association, and the National Thes- 
pian Society. Joint meetings have 
been planned with the National Soci- 
ety for the Study of Communication, 
the National Discussion Foundation, 
the American Forensic Association, 
the New York Society for General 
Semantics, and the American Dialect 
Society. Inquiries should be addressed 
to Loren D. Reid, executive secretary, 
111 Switzler Hall, University of 
Missouri. 


Tue Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation has recently turned over 
to the University of Wisconsin the 
largest grant in its history, $633,008. 
The 1950-51 gift brings to a total of 
over $5,000,000 the Research Founda- 
tion’s cash contributions to the Uni- 
versity since the first grant was made 
in 1930. 


Pusuicty announced gifts and be- 
quests for philanthropy in eight large 
urban areas for the first six months of 
1950 totaled $231,703,395 as com- 
pared with $141,057,739 for the cor- 
responding period in 1949, according 
to a study by the John Price Jones 
Company, Inc. Gifts for education 


declined slightly but bequests for 
education increased greatly, so that 
the total for education increased from 


$39,575,287 to $56,427,573. 


By a recent ruling of the faculty 
council, Hofstra College will turn 
back unused tuition to college men 
drafted after the beginning of the 
college term, plus partial credit for 
courses begun but not completed. 


Recent reports received by the 
Manpower Committee of the Amer- 
ican Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation show that large industries 
employing engineers have stepped 
back into the market for engineering 
graduates, in spite of the large num- 
ber of engineers graduated in June. 
Serious shortages of engineering 
personnel in the near future are now 
anticipated because of the expected 
increased need for engineers created 
by mobilization. The Secretary of 
Labor included all the principal fields 
of engineering in the list of critical 
occupations which he issued on August 
3, 1950. The outlook for the years 
ahead is still more serious, owing to 
sharp reductions in the number of 
engineering graduates in prospect for 
the next five years or more. Estimates 
of the A.S.E.E. Manpower Commit- 
tee, based on enrollments last spring, 
indicated a graduating class of 35,000 
for 1951, 25,000 for 1952, and 20,000 
for 1953. This number is below the 
annual peacetime needs of the econ- 
omy for engineers to fill actual 
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engineering jobs as estimated by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor. 
This shortage will be intensified by 
the fact that many engineering gradu- 
ates customarily enter other types of 
employment. The expected shortage 
will be still further aggravated by 
mobilization demands. Trends in high- 
school enrollments indicate sharper 
reductions beyond 1953 unless there 
is a marked increase either in the per- 
centage of high-school graduates who 
go to “college or in the percentage of 
college Freshmen who enroll in 
engineering. 


Arrer a five-year study, Hamilton 
College has recently approved a strik- 
ing curriculum reorganization. It has 
abandoned the group system as a 
basis for attaining a proper distribu- 
tion of graduation requirements and 
substituted common curricular expe- 
riences designed to enable students to 
reach the following definite goals of 
achievement: written and oral com- 
mand of English and reasonable pro- 
ficiency in one foreign language, an 
ability to understand and enjoy the 
creative arts, a knowledge of the 
interrelation of man and society, some 
acquaintance with science, and an 
understanding of the nature of reason- 
ing and of the bases of ethical 
judgment. 

The Faculty estimates that stu- 
dents will have to devote about 45 per 
cent of their time to reaching these 
objectives. The remaining $5 per 
cent can be spent in specialization or 
in taking optional courses which meet 
the individual student’s preferences. 

All students now in attendance at 
Hamilton and transfer students to the 
classes of 1951-53 inclusive will be 
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graduated under existing requirements 
except that Sophomore Declamation 
will no longer be offered and hence 
not required for graduation. 


"Two Unesco seminars, one on geog- 
raphy teaching and one on history 
teaching, both centering on the theme 
of peace through education, were held 
during July and August. From July 
12 to August 23 specialists from 26 
countries met at St. Anne de Bellevue, 
near Montreal, to discuss “the 
teaching of geography as a means of 
developing international understand- 
ing.”” They studied the methods used 
for teaching geography, the place it 
occupies in the school curriculum, and 
the possibilities it offers for developing 
in children the spirit of a world com- 
munity. In Brussels, representatives 
of 30 different countries examined 
practical means of improving school 
textbooks, especially history books, so 
that they may contribute to world 
understanding rather than to interna- 
tional or national conflicts. These 
two seminars are part of a general 
Unesco program whose aim is “to 
re-examine methodically the content 
and methods of education.” 


To ENCOURAGE professional and ama- 
teur writers to apply their skills to 
educational broadcasting, four awards 
for radio scripts in this field have been 
established at the University of Illi- 
nois by the Payne Fund. The first 
competition for these awards, totaling 
$1,000, is now open to writers of 
scripts dealing with the humanities or 
with the social or natural sciences. 
Original techniques and methods as 
well as significant subject- matter will 
be considered in the judging of the 
entries. The first prize will be $500, 
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and additional prizes of $250, $150, 
and $100 will be awarded. The four 
winning scripts will be produced and 
broadcast by the University of Illinois 
radio stations WILL and WIUC (FM). 
Free transcriptions will be made 
available to other noncommercial edu- 
cational radio stations in the United 
States, but commercial broadcasting 
rights will be retained by the authors. 
The University of Illinois will reserve 
publication rights to all scripts sub- 
mitted in the competition as well as 
the right to broadcast them on its 
stations. The deadline for entry in the 
contest is January 15, 1951. Writers 
may submit more than one script, but 
entries must be in triplicate. Official 
forms are available from the Director 
of University Broadcasting, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 


Tuere are several hundred positions 
open at the Signal Corps Center, Fort 
Monmouth. Most urgently needed 
are persons experienced in communi- 
cations and electronic equipment to 
serve as instructors, electronic engi- 
neers, and technical writers. Other 
job openings include those of engi- 
neering draftsman, patent adviser, 
laboratory electronic mechanic, illus- 
trator, pharmacist, and medical doc- 
tor. Application for positions should 
be made at the Civilian Personnel 
Branch, Building T-530, Fort Mon- 
mouth, New Jersey. 


A vorat of sixty-six foreign nationals 
are engaged as instructors in national 
universities throughout Japan, thirty- 
five on a full-time basis and thirty-one 
on part time. Of these, fifteen are 
American, twelve of them teaching 
English language and literature, one 
each American law, sociology, and 
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economics; fourteen are German, 
teaching German language and liter- 
ature, music, and English; nine are 
English, teaching English language 
and literature. 


A Research and Service Center for 
Business and Industry has been organ- 
ized by Western Reserve University 
for the purpose of training men and 
women for responsible positions. The 
research and advisory skill of the 
University’s School of Business will 
be available to individual business 
concerns, and problems common to 
all organizations will be studied. 
Students will have the benefits of 
laboratory experience in actual busi- 
ness situations. In addition to the 
Personnel Research Bureau, estab- 
lished in 1941, the Center will include 
the Business Research Bureau, the 
Reading Improvement Service, and 
the services of departments within the 
School of Business. Inquiries should 
be addressed to the director, Jay L. 
Otis, 314 Superior Avenue, Cleve- 


land, 14, Ohio. 


Five different avenues of approach 
to the central subject are offered in a 
major in American studies which has 
been introduced at Cornell Univer- 
sity. The nucleus of the program is a 
series of courses in the general area of 
American studies. In addition to 
satisfying the requirement for these, 
the student will select a field of 
concentration in one of five specific 
areas: economics, government, his- 
tory, literature, or sociology and 
anthropology. The usual major in 
the College of Arts and Sciences 
requires 30 hours in the field of con- 
centration and 18 in related subjects. 
In contrast, the new major will call 
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for 18 hours in the field of concentra- 
tion and 36—including six in inde- 
pendent study and an interdepart- 
mental seminar in the senior year—in 
American studies. Although most of 
the work will be taken in the last two 
years of the undergraduate course, 
students may begin planning their 
work as early as the freshman year. 


The largest amount of unrestricted 
money ever given in one year by the 
alumni of any American college or 
university, $770,182, was received by 
the Yale Alumni Fund during the 


year 1949-50. 


A GRADUATE program in_ public 
administration leading to a Master’s 
degree has been established at City 
College. Wallace S. Sayre, who is sub- 
chairman of the Government Depart- 
ment at the School of Business and 
Civic Administration, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the new program. 


Tae William Robertson Coe Pro- 
fessorship in American History has 
been established at Yale University 
as the result of a gift of $500,000 from 
William Robertson Coe of Cody, 
Wyoming, and Oyster Bay, New 
York. In addition to this professor- 
ship, the Coe gift provides funds to 
be used in Yale’s American Studies 
program. 


Twenry artists from thirteen coun- 
tries have been chosen to participate 
in the 1950 International Arts Pro- 
gram sponsored by the Institute of 
International Education and _ the 
Rockefeller Foundation. The candi- 
dates were nominated by the ministers 
of education and cultural attachés in 
foreign countries, and final selections 
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were made by committees in the 
United States composed of authorities 
in each of the fields represented— 
architecture, art, dance, films, litera- 
ture, music, and theater. The group 
arrived about September 15 for a 
three-month program of study, travel, 
attendance at performances and ex. 
hibits, demonstration of their own 
work, and consultation with outstand- 
ing American figures in the art world. 
They will visit art schools and 
universities in various parts of the 
country and will return to New York 
in December for a final seminar. 


A puan designed to ease the financial 
strain on parents who have two or 
more children in college at the same 
time has been adopted by Wittenberg 
College. Starting this fall, Witten- 
berg gives a “family discount” in the 
form of a 10-per cent tuition reduc- 
tion to each student from a family 
with two or more children in its under- 
graduate division in the same semester. 


‘es establishment of a department 


of psychology and a department of 


sociology at the seventy-year-old Uni- 
versity of the Punjab, in Lahore, 
Pakistan, has been hastened by the 
arrival of 80 new books, valued at 
$500, donated by Americans through 
the CARE-UNESCO Book Fund 


Program. 


Tae agreement between Harvard 
University and Radcliffe College for 
joint instruction of Sophomores, Jun- 
iors, and Seniors in the two institu- 
tions has now been extended to 
include Freshmen. Choice of courses 
to be opened to joint instruction will 
be made on the basis of recommenda- 
tions from the departments. 
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Higher Education and the Inter- 
national Crisis 

HE outbreak of the conflict 

in Korea brought a_ sharp 

awakening to many educators 
and others who had been lulled into a 
false sense of security. Not even the 
most phlegmatic can now fail to real- 
ize the seriousness of the not-so-cold 
war, or doubt that for many years to 
come we shall be living in a time of 
great difficulty and danger. Most of 
those now active in higher education 
will not live to see the peace and 
security that was characteristic of 
most of the nineteenth, and the early 
years of the twentieth, centuries. As 
this is written, the military situation 
in Korea looks very favorable; unless 
Russia or China intervenes openly, an 
early victory seems certain. But we 
now understand that further Com- 
munist aggression, either by terror 
and fraud as in Poland or by open 
warfare as in Korea, will come when- 
ever and wherever the masters of the 
Kremlin think that the chances of 
success are good. 

America apparently will be able to 
do far more than any other country 
in preventing aggression and frustrat- 
ing the aggressor. Our material 
strength—scientific, economic, indus- 
trial, and military—is the most effec- 
tive immediate deterrent. Our moral 
and spiritual strength, as a great 
example of a free, strong, and prosper- 
ous people, and our work in improving 
the lot of less favored peoples through 
Point Four and otherwise, can be the 
most effective long-range forces on 
the side of freedom. 
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For a considerable period we shall 
be living in a time of trouble and 
shall have to order our lives accord- 
ingly. Many persons, a large number 
of them of college age, will be called 
into the armed services. Probably a 
universal-military-training law will be 
enacted by the next Congress. Taxes 
have been increased substantially, 
and further increases are coming. 
Many ‘kinds of materials will be in 
short supply, and there will be priori- 
ties, price controls, and rationing. 

All this is bound to have far- 
reaching consequences for higher edu- 
cation. Support from taxes or from 
gifts will be harder to obtain. A 
general program of Federal scholar- 
ships has been pushed farther into the 
future. Building projects will have to 
be postponed; educational programs 
will have to be adjusted to the 
demands of military training and 
service. Colleges and universities will 
be called upon to render many types 
of special services. Many faculty 
members will be on leave to work in 
government or industry; the recruit- 
ment and preparation of new teachers 
will be difficult. 

What is the duty of colleges and 
universities and their staff members 
under these conditions? They must, 
of course, render any special serv- 
ices—special training programs, mili- 
tary research, or whatever—they are 
called upon to perform in the interests 
of national security. They must 
cheerfully accept the readjustments 
necessitated by military training and 
service on the part of large numbers 
of young people of college age. They 
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must refrain from opposing universal 
military training merely because it 
will interfere with their own work. 
Since their interests are so directly 
involved, if they are inclined to 
oppose such training, as many edu- 
cators have been in the past, they 
should search their consciences rigor- 
ously to be sure that their arguments 
against it are not in fact rationaliza- 
tions of an essentially selfish attitude. 

But they must at the same time 
continue to serve to the best of their 
ability their long-range functions. 
They must work to improve their 
curriculums and their teaching. They 
must carry on basic research in all 
fields in order that the store of funda- 
mental knowledge may not be de- 
pleted. They must preserve academic 
freedom at all costs, not only because 
it is necessary for their work but also 
because it is an essential part of the 
whole structure of freedom. 

Happily, educators are aware that 
we cannot have education as usual in 
times like these. They stand ready 
to help the nation in all possible ways. 
They are at least less vocal in opposi- 
tion to universal military training 
than they were two or three years ago. 

They are giving careful considera- 
tion to ways in which they can serve 
in both the immediate and longer 
future. For example, the United 
States Commissioner of Education 
has inaugurated a series of defense 
information bulletins to keep college 
and university presidents informed on 
matters arising out of the emergency. 
The American Council on Education 
called a conference on Higher Educa- 
tion in the National Service which 
met October 6-7. Its purpose is “to 
provide a basis for joint planning 
between institutions and organiza- 
tions in higher education and the 
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various agencies of Government, and 
to appraise the effect of the present 
emergency upon the continuing func- 
tions of higher education.” Three 
weeks before the opening of the con- 
ference more than five hundred presi- 
dents and other leaders in higher 
education throughout the United 
States had registered. The program 
calls for the discussion of both the 
long-run functions and the emergency 
services of higher education by out- 
standing speakers. Working groups 
will consider military and other train- 
ing programs, research, contractual 
relations with government agencies, 
allocation of matériel, manpower utili- 
zation, student admission and with- 
drawal, acceleration, civil defense, 
continuing essentials of higher educa- 
tion, and education for international 
understanding. Those who planned 
the conference evidently are taking a 
comprehensive view of the problems 
with which it is to deal. The fact that 
so many of the working groups are 
devoted to emergency aspects shows 
how seriously the present situation 
is regarded. 

The necessity for operating under 
abnormal conditions is not an unmixed 
evil. If American higher education 
meets the challenge successfully, as 
there is every reason to believe that 
it will, it will be stronger and better 
for the experience. 


The California Case 
LTHOUGH the unfortunate con- 
troversy between the regents 
and the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of California has been going on 
for several months, it has not previ- 
ously been discussed in these columns. 
This is due not to lack of either inter- 
est or conviction but to the fact that 
events moved too rapidly for a mag- 
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azine that appears only nine times a 
year. Since the JOURNAL goes to 
press several weeks before it appears, 
anything it carried on the California 
case would have been out of date 
before it could have been read. As 
this is written, the case seems to have 
reached a relatively long pause. The 
most recent action of the Regents, to 
which Mr. English’s letter, which 
follows, refers, has been appealed to 
the courts. Moreover, the insurgent 
faculty members’ exposition of their 
case has appeared—The Year of the 
Oath, by George R. Stewart and his 
collaborators.! 

It now seems desirable, therefore, 
to state positions on certain points 
involved in or related to the contro- 
versy; since the case has been discussed 
so widely, no long argument is at- 
tempted. First, a proved member of 
the Communist party, because of his 
commitments to the party, has no 
place on the faculty. Happily, there 
is no disagreement between the Cali- 
fornia Regents and Faculty on 
this point. Second, a special non- 
communist affirmation is futile as a 
means of detecting and getting rid of 
communists; hence, its imposition as 
a condition of employment was 
unwise. Third, while making a non- 
communist affirmation under compul- 
sion is highly objectionable to many 
faculty members, it is not important 
enough to justify a last-ditch fight. 
The energy such a fight demands 
should be reserved for real violations 
of academic freedom. The writer, 
as an employee of a large state univer- 
sity, is required to swear or affirm that 
he does ‘“‘not advocate,” and that he 
is not a member of, “any political 
party or organization that advocates 
the overthrow of the Government of 
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the United States or the Government 
of the State of Ohio by force or vio- 
lence,” and that during his employ- 
ment he will not advocate such 
overthrow or become a member of 
such an organization. This oath no 
more limits the writer’s academic 
freedom than the oath the governor 
of Ohio takes to uphold the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of the 
state limits his freedom of political 
judgment and action. While many of 
the writer’s colleagues find the oath 
distasteful, he has yet to find one 
who believes that his academic free- 
dom is violated by the oath, although 
it has been required for a number 
of years. 

Fourth, there is no justification for 
the action of the Regents in dismissing 
those who, availing themselves of the 
alternative offered by the Regents, 
were examined and cleared by a fac- 
ulty committee. Mr. English rightly 


calls this a “‘double cross.” 


Congratulations 

Ordway Tead, a member of the 
Editorial Advisory Board of the 
JournaL, has been elected chair- 
man of the Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of New York City for his thir- 
teenth consecutive term. Mr. Tead 
is an outstanding example of the type 
of citizen who devotes a large share 
of his time to unselfish, unpaid public 
service. We congratulate both Mr. 
Tead and the Board of Higher Educa- 


tion on his re-election. 


R. H. E. 


Higher Education in the National 
Service—A Conference Report 
Reaffirming the pledge made in 1942 to 

offer the total strength of the nation’s 

colleges and universities to the President 
of the United States, approximately one 
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thousand delegates met at the call of the 
American Council on Education in a two- 
day session on “Higher Education in the 
National Service” at Washington, D. C.., 
October 6-7. The college administrators, 
among whom were more than four 
hundred college and university presidents, 
heard speeches by representatives of the 
Office of Secretary of Defense, the 
National Security Resources Board, the 
Office of Education, and the Selective 
Service System at the opening session. 

The Conference, after the general 
opening session, was split into ten sections 
which discussed the special problems 
faced by educational institutions because 
of the nation’s long-range program of 
keeping three million men under arms. 
On the afternoon of the second day, the 
entire group was reconvened, heard 
reports from each of the section chairmen, 
and passed a series of resolutions. 

It was evident that the institutions of 
higher learning in 1950 face a far different 
problem from that brought about by the 
attack on Pearl Harbor and the country’s 
entry into World War II. Briefly, the 
difference is that between an all-out 
short-range effort, which accomplished 
its immediate goal within five years, and 
a long-term program, projected over 
decades, in which the youth of America 
face the prospect of service to their nation 
either before or after their college careers. 
While expressing approval of a policy 
which recognizes individual aptitude and 
capacity in the deferment of students, the 
educators believe that there is urgent 
need for a clear expression on over-all 
manpower national policy from a top- 
level source. There was general recogni- 
tion of the crisis with which small 
liberal-arts colleges particularly will be 
faced in the academic year 1951-52 when, 
under present plans, the Selective Service 
System program of drafting all male 
students who score lower than 120 on the 
Army General Classification Test and of 
taking Sophomores who were in the lower 
half of the freshman class, Juniors who 
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were in the lower third of the sophomore 
class, and Seniors who were in the lower 
fourth of the junior class, becomes 
effective. 

Those attending the Conference, clearly 
recognizing and accepting the long-range 
program, were of the opinion that there 
could be better integration between the 
long-range and the short-range programs, 
especially where apparent competition 
exists among the three branches of the 
Armed Forces and in some _ instances 
other governmental agencies for use of 
physical facilities, research potentials, 
and manpower of the institutions of 
higher education. Specifically, conferees 
urged that one agency be designated to 
obtain data from colleges and universities 
regarding physical facilities, research, and 
staff for distribution among governmental 
agencies, including armed services. The 
lack at the moment of such a centralized 
agency was deplored. 

Representatives of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force reported that as of October 
I, 1950, none of the services had plans for 
marked expansion of their Reserve Officer 
programs on college campuses. With 
possibly a few exceptions, the limited 
expansion planned will result in an 
increase in the quotas of existing units 
rather than an expansion of the number 
of units. 

The desirability of simultaneously edu- 
cating students for civilian careers and 
training them for military service was 
pointed out in one of the sessions, in which 
there was clear recognition of the prob- 
lems involved in reconciling and integrat- 
ing such double programs with dual 
objectives. 

Asserting that the greatest power of the 
nation lies in well-educated and well- 
trained men and women, the Conference 
unanimously adopted a resolution stating 
that “it is imperative that opportunities 
for higher education for secondary school 
graduates of superior ability be sub- 
stantially increased, irrespective of race, 
creed or economic status.” 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


The educators, foreseeing the demand for 
increased applied research, declared that 
“basic research in all fields of knowledge 
should continue unabated.” They also 
expressed concern over the possibility that 
the demands for matériel by the military 
establishment might prevent colleges and 
universities from obtaining — essential 
equipment and from continuing much- 
needed building programs. 

In summing up, it may be said that the 
college and university administrators of 
the nation, accepting the fact that the 
national security program must of neces- 
sity take precedence over the program for 
higher education, called attention of the 
government to the fundamental sound- 
ness of a citizenry composed of well- 
educated persons, intelligently aware of 
their responsibilities in a democracy. 

Norvat Neit Luxon 
Ohio State University 


A Letter to the Editor 
The California Dismissals 

In a precedent-shattering action, the 
American Psychological Association at 
its annual meeting in September recom- 
mended that its members should not 
accept positions at any of the state uni- 
versities of California so long as present 
unsatisfactory conditions of tenure pre- 
vail. This recommendation does not 
apply to those now on the faculty; it is 
recognized that they have responsibilities 
of many sorts. But as there are about ten 
professorial positions open on the several! 
campuses, filling them in the face of this 
recommendation will be obviously diffi- 
cult. It is believed to be the first time 
that a professional organization has ever 
taken so sharp an action against a uni- 
versity; even the American Association 
of University Professors merely warns 
the profession that conditions of tenure 
are not satisfactory. 

The full story of the conflict at Cali- 
fornia is told by G. R. Stewart in The 
Year of the Oath. The faculty at Cali- 
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fornia, as in most universities, is in full 
agreement that no person is fit to teach 
who has “commitments in conflict with 
his responsibilities with respect to impar- 
tial scholarship and free pursuit of 
truth’’—though a rigorous application of 
the criterion might eliminate many besides 
communists. The Senate at California 
objected, however, on principle and 
almost unanimously, to the imposition of 
a special oath for the faculty. In the 
words of one resolution adopted by the 
Senate, the oath “is at once discrimina- 
tion against the faculty in relation to 
other public servants and a completely 
ineffectual method of preventing the 
penetration of the Communist Party into 
the faculty.” 

None the less, after nine months of 
bitter conflict, a “compromise” offered 
by an alumni committee was accepted by 
both Regents and Faculty. This provided 
that those who declined to sign the 
slightly revised non-communist statement 
might avail themselves of a hearing before 
the Faculty Committee on Tenure. Forty- 
five members of the Senate availed them- 
selves of this alternative. The Committee 
on Tenure, President Sproul concurring, 
recommended that thirty-nine of these 
professors be continued in their positions. 
The remaining six, though they appeared 
before the Committee, denied the right of 
the Committee or the Regents to apply a 
political test for employment. (Such a 
test for offices of public trust is forbidden 
by the State Constitution.) Thus, although 
several had recently been cleared for 
confidential work by the F.B.I. or similar 
agencies, these six refused to attempt to 
clear themselves of the charge of commun- 
ism. By implication, at least, the Com- 
mittee would recommend their dismissal. 

Leaving to one side these recalcitrants, 
note what happened to the other thirty- 
nine. Cleared by the Committee on 
Tenure, recommended for continued em- 
ployment by the President, they were 
offered a special form of contract by a 

[Continued on page 450] 
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A Comprehensive Analysis 


Facu.ty Personne Pouicies 1n HIGHER 
Epucation, by Lioyd S. Woodburne. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1950. 
xiv+2o01 pp. $3.00. 

After study of the policies and practices 
of forty-six universities and colleges scat- 
tered across the northern half of the 
United States, the author has attempted 
to present the major aspects of the com- 
mon problems of selection and encourage- 
ment, appraisal and promotion, tenure and 
dismissal, of the academic staff. Fortu- 
nately for the readers who are interested 
in these problems, the study has little or 
none of the aspects of a survey. It is a 
rather comprehensive analysis and, per- 
haps necessarily, a somewhat confusing 
and occasionally contradictory presenta- 
tion of major personnel problems which 
are handled too often in an uncertain 
manner, both confusing and contradic- 
tory, in most if not all American educa- 
tional institutions. It is also a fervent 
and rational appeal for provisions of 
administrative time, talent, and pro- 
cedures that are adequate for the amounts 
of interviewing, conferring, analyzing, 
and projecting required if there is to be 
an escape from the effects of otherwise 
inevitable pressures for opportunistic, 
hastily considered decisions. 

It is suggested at the beginning of the 
book that “if the colleges and universities 
of this country could perfect the selection 
and appointment of new members to 
their teaching staffs, few other staff prob- 
lems would remain to be solved”’ (page 1). 
This suggestion is modified by the quali- 
fication that “most of the mistakes made 
by departments and administrative of- 
ficers are made in these initial appoint- 
ments” (page 1). Although many sub- 
sequent pages are devoted to mechan- 
isms for continuing evaluation of per- 
formance and to the consideration of 
conditions of work, opportunities for 
individual and scholarly activity, prompt- 
ness of promotion, salary policies, security 
and tenure, the necessity for similarly 
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adequate procedures for evaluation of 
performance is not so clearly stated. 

Perhaps a consideration of curriculum 
is out of place in a treatise on personnel 
policies, but it would be interesting and 
useful to have an analysis of the multi- 
plicity of course offerings in relation to 
size of the staff, particularly with respect 
to the numbers of faculty members in 
lower ranks. The author give 
thoughtful consideration to the problems 
which result from the need for a larger 
number of staff members at lower ranks 
than can be subsequently promoted to 
positions with tenure, and makes several 
interesting and valuable suggestions. One 
of these is for a sort of clearinghouse 
exchange of honest, objective information, 
so that younger staff members can be 
moved or exchanged in more appro- 
priate relationship to competence and 
opportunity. 

The reader will not find in the book 
clear answers to many of the problems 
discussed there, but the author states in 
the preface that he hopes to present, at 
most, an introduction which might stim- 
ulate discussion of these problems. This 
objective is achieved with considerable 
imagination and insight. 

R. W. Harrison 
University of Chicago 
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Decidedly Worth While 
THe Crisis IN THE UNiversity, dy Sir 
‘alter Moberly. New York: Macmil- 
lan Company, 1950. 316 pp. $2.50. 
This book presents the general position 
taken by a conference convened at 
Cambridge, England, in September, 1946, 
by the Student Christian Movement and 
the Christian Frontier Council. Between 
thirty and forty British university teach- 
ers “of Christian outlook” attended. Sir 
Walter reports on behalf of the conferees. 
He devotes the first half of his book to 
over-all considerations, the second half to 
such subjects as appointments, studies, 
and the “corporate life.” The first half 
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is the more challenging, but for anyone 
seriously concerned with the problems of 
higher education the whole volume is 
decidedly worth while. 

The main thesis developed in the book 
may be simply stated: there is a crisis in 
the university which results from “the 
contrast between the need of the time and 
present academic inhibitions and disabil- 
ities” (page 296). The need of the time 
is identified as moral and cultural clari- 
fication and commitment. The writer 
asserts that the university makes no 
effort to meet this need. “In the sphere 
of ultimate loyalties, universities share 
the confusion and unsettlement of the 
world at large. They have no agreed 
criteria by which to assess their policies, 
organization, teaching methods, and the 
forms of their communal life; they have 
not even fruitful disagreement” (page 
295). According to the author, the 
explanation of this failure of the universi- 
ties is to be found in the fragmentation of 
their work, their avoidance of contentious 
issues, their neglect of moral and spiritual 
values, their chronic neutrality, their 
distaste for value judgments in both 
individual and community living. 

Sir Walter does not believe that any 
cure for these ills can be found in Scien- 
tific-Humanism or Classical-Humanism, 
or a direct return to the Christian tradi- 
tion. He does believe, however, that final 
Christianization of the university is the 
solution. A transformation of this char- 
acter is to be accomplished, not by any 
authoritarian measures, but through the 
influence “of a ‘creative minority,’ from 
which the whole community may grad- 
ually take colour” (page 301). 

Sir Walter thinks that, meanwhile, 
certain corrective moves are in order. 
First, all barriers to the free discussion of 
controversial questions must be removed. 
Second, “communications must be re- 
stored between the isolated mental worlds 
which different groups have come to 
inhabit” (page 298). Third, the univer- 
sity as a whole must stand for certain basic 
values. Some of these are academic, 
such as, a passion for truth. Some 
are common to the whole community. 
For the British universities, the latter 
include “recognition of some absolute 
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moral obligation (the “Tao’’), an in- 
grained respect for law and order, and an 
unshakeable conviction that ‘people mat- 
ter’”’ (page 299). 

To an American, the most surprising 
feature of this book—which is replete 
with significant analysis and appraisal—is 
its slight attention to the claims of those 
who insist that the singular réle of the 
great university is to provide favorable 
accommodation—and protection—for in- 
dividual scholars, scientists, and teachers 
who have committed themselves wholly 
to the untrammeled search for, and 
dissemination of, truth. Perhaps, for the 
“university as a whole,” this réle results 
in a “neutrality” which can no longer be 
maintained. The fact remains that love 
of truth has an ethos of its own, sets 
ultimate loyalties, and offers correlative 
moral and spiritual values which are 
desperately needed in our present con- 
fused and fear-ridden world. It may be 
that much of the “moral and cultural 
fog” with which our world is now afflicted 
rises from the fact that our ideals relating 
to the love of truth have become weak- 
ened and are by way of being prostituted. 

Epmunp E, Day 
Cornell University 


Recommended 
On THE EpucatTion or Women, dy 

George D. Stoddard. New York: Mac- 

millan Company, 1950. ix+Io1 pp. 

(Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series.) $1.50. 

It is of heartening significance that 
recent months have seen the publication 
of two books by scholars of established 
standing on the question of whether there 
should be differences of any kind in the 
higher education of men and of women. 
It is of equal significance that the essen- 
tial message of these two studies is 
substantially identical. 

In addition to the book here under 
review, I refer to Educating Our Daugh- 
ters by President Lynn White, Jr., of 
Mills College (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1950). Both authors agree 
that there are differences in the desirable 
education of the sexes, but that they 
should be preponderantly differences of 
emphasis in handling subject-matter and 
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only in small part differences in the 
actual subject-matter pursued. 

President Stoddard discusses objec- 
tively and helpfully the established facts 
of sex differences and builds his other 
four chapters on these findings. The nub 
of his thesis is contained in the following 
paragraph: 

Women’s education, as such, starting in 
high school, may well emphasize their pro- 
tective rdle with children and youth, with the 
weak, the hurt, the ill, the dependent. In 
childbearing and child protection, the work of 
women inevitably centers in the home, radi- 
ating out in a complex fashion. Men in most 
societies go home, where the women already 
are. They go home to share a new danger, 
for all our homes are Nagasaki a few hours 
before the catastrophe (page 98). 

The movement for women’s higher 
education was, as such, won at the turn 
of the century. And the critical question 
is whether it is now to be lost—in terms 
of its functional effectiveness—by failure 
to look at the problem in its biolog- 
ical actualities and related educational 
challenges. 

In 1942 a vigorous, honest book, enti- 
tled Women after College: a Study of the 
Effectiveness of their Education, came 
through the Columbia University Press 
from two authors whose data were the 
result of a sampling of opinion of women 
college graduates themselves. The find- 
ings of this all but forgotten volume 
re-enforce those currently dice us. But 
seemingly there are many professional 
folk, solicitous for equal higher education 
for women, who still feel they have to 
fight for identity in the educational con- 
tent offered to both sexes. 

In any event, the inertias against 
change are substantial, whether we are 
looking at the relatively few exclusively 
women’s colleges or at the state univer- 
sities and other coeducational institu- 
tions. How are we to get the curriculum 
committees of our colleges to concern 
themselves with this problem? How are 
teachers preoccupied with subject-matter 
to be brought to look searchingly and 
sympathetically at women students as 
personalities possessed of certain vital, in- 
dispensable, and socially unique qualities? 

I can unqualifiedly recommend this 
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lecture by President Stoddard. No one, 
least of all its author, would claim for it 
any finality. But it does face and state 
real issues. It does help to disturb com- 
placency and habitual preconceptions. It 
does seek to realize that there are prob- 
lems posed for the educational process 
both intellectually and spiritually by the 
fact of sexuality. There even comes into 
awareness a fresh sense that a focus of 
attention on this problem might also 
throw light upon certain shortcomings 
not always acknowledged in the higher 
education of men themselves. 

Orpway TEAD 

Chairman, Board of Higher Education 
New York City 


A Comprehensive Manual 


ACCOUNTING FOR COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
siT1Es, by Clarence Scheps. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana: Louisiana State 
University Press, 1949. xix+ 391 pp. 
$3.50. 

The difficult task of compiling in one 
volume a comprehensive manual of 
accounting for institutions of higher edu- 
cation has been accomplished most effec- 
tively by Mr. Scheps. The volume is 
based upon accepted principles of institu- 
tional finance as developed by competent 
authorities in this field. The manual con- 
tains references to and quotations from 
publications of Lloyd Morey, John Dale 
Russell, Trevor Arnett, Floyd W. Reeves, 
and others, as well as references to publi- 
cations of the American Council on 
Education, the United States Office of 
Education, and the National Committee 
on Standard Reports of Institutions of 
Higher Education. 

The author has not confined himself to 
the purely technical phases of accounting 
but has included in this volume a discus- 
sion of other phases of business manage- 
ment such as budgetary procedure, pur- 
chasing, and inventory procedure. He 
has reiterated the principle of centraliza- 
tion of all business activities under a chief 
business officer and has thus included the 
operation and maintenance of the physical 
plant and management of auxiliary 
enterprises as functions of business man- 
agement, but he has not attempted to 
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expand these areas except with respect to 
cost accounting and as they are directly 
related to techniques for expenditures 
accounting. 

The classification of accounts follows 
closely the classification suggested by the 
National Committee on Standard Re- 
ports for Institutions of Higher Education. 
In general, the author has provided 
greater detail, particularly with respect 
to subsidiary ledgers. In his discussion of 
the preparation and control of the budget, 
he has commented on two types of budg- 
ets for state colleges and universities, 
namely, the legislative budget and the 
internal or operating budget (page 86). 
He has dealt more extensively with the 
internal budget and has noted the practice 
in some states of requiring state or legis- 
lative approval of the internal budget. 
While information with respect to the 
internal budget should certainly be made 
available to proper state officers, the 
ractice of securing actual approval 
Faved that granted by the governing 
board of the institution may be question- 
able. The governing board, administra- 
tion, and faculty of an institution should 
have the responsibility of determining 
the educational program within statutory 
or constitutional limitations and must, 
therefore, have reasonable autonomy in 
allocating funds to the several depart- 
ments or divisions of the institution. 

The author presents an_ excellent 
description of routine procedure in ac- 
counting for income and expenditures. Of 
articular value are the illustrations in 
journal-entry form of accounting for 
receipts and disbursements of current 
general and current restricted funds. The 
treatment of endowment funds, loan 
funds, and agency funds is equally effec- 
tive and again is based upon generally 
accepted principles of institutional ac- 
counting. The author directs attention to 
the necessity of accounting for plant 
inventories but notes also that the 
inventory of the plant is frequently 
neglected. Several methods of recording 
plant inventory are presented, and atten- 
tion is directed toward the advantages of 
a complete inventory system. 

Of considerable significance is the 
chapter on cost accounting. According 
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to the author, “cost accounting in educa- 
tional institutions involves three definite 
phases: [first] cost accounting for certain 
service departments and auxiliary activi- 
ties, [second] cost accounting for the 
operation and maintenance department, 
and [third] cost accounting for instruction 
costs in terms of the number of students 
taught” (page 266). The first two of 
these have long been used by a number of 
colleges and universities, and the author 
presents an effective procedure in keeping 
with generally acepted principles. The 
third is still a subject of much discussion. 
The author refers to studies of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports 
for Institutions of Higher Education and 
the United States Office of Education, 
and describes in considerable detail a 
procedure for calculating unit costs. He 
emphasizes the need of caution in utilizing 
such studies for comparative purposes. 
However, it is quite obvious that the 
increasing co-operation in instruction and 
research between colleges and universities 
and governmental agencies will compel 
further attention to cost data, and thus 
this discussion is most timely. 

Attention is directed to the importance 
of internal control and audit, but, as the 
author suggests, the extent of such inter- 
nal checks will depend in part upon the 
size of the institution. A division of 
internal audit will not replace the need 
for external audits but is most helpful in 
detecting both fraud and errors. The 
importance of internal audit with respect 
to a systems review must also not be 
overlooked. 

The financial reports suggested by the 
author again conform in general with the 
recommendations of the National Com- 
mittee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education. Acceptance 
of general principles of institutional 
accounting is again basic, and thereafter 
the extent and scope of financial reports 
will depend upon the nature and size of 
the institution. 

Undoubtedly, this volume will find its 
way into the business offices and libraries 
of most of the colleges and universities 
throughout the country. It is particularly 
valuable to the extent that it expands and 
illustrates general principles aah have 
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already been accepted. It should also 
serve as an effective text in institutions 
which undertake to teach college and 
university business administration. 
R. W. KEtTTLer 
Purdue University 


A Significant Aid 
ALCOHOL AND SociAL RESPONSIBILITY: A 

New EpvucaTIoNAL Approach, by Ray- 

mond G. McCarthy and Edgar M. 

Douglass. New York: Thomas Y. 

Crowell Company and Yale Plan 

Clinic, 1949. 304 pp. $3.50. 

This book deals, factually and clearly, 
with one of the major problems of indi- 
vidual and public health in our land. The 
first 116 pages outline the basic facts and 
principles concerning chronic alcoholism, 
so far as these are known today. The 
second part of the volume deals with the 
approach to this serious problem through 
factual education at all age levels. We 
do not yet know all the factors, personal 
and social, that contribute to excessive 
consumption of alcoholic beverages. But 
calling this addiction or disease “a sin 
and a crime” has so far not aided us in 
solving the problem or preventing the 
addiction. However, we know enough 
now to approach this problem factually 
through research and education. This 
book should be a significant aid to teach- 
ers and laymen in understanding the 
function of education in combating 
alcoholism. 

A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


The Virtues of Uncertainty 
ARTHUR LELYVELD 
[Continued from page 402| 

committees or unwise state legisla- 
tion, nor may it allow the tyranny of 
the left to prevent a fair hearing for 
the opinions of the right. 

To do this effectively without suc- 

cumbing to the defeatism of a closed 
system of thought, the university 
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must learn to combine intelligent 
doubt and unceasing analysis with 
the opportunity for its students and 
for the religious and cultural agencies 
that are its satellites to develop a con- 
structive and inspiring faith. For it 
is these satellites which will make 
possible a reverent inquiry into the 
value-content of our heritage. Out 
of this inquiry and the constructive 
value-loyalties” thus engendered will 
come the possibilities of value-sharing, 
through which university and religious 
agencies together may lay the founda- 
tions for a new synthesis of values, 
On such a synthesis and its poten- 
tialities rest our hopes of bringing 


closer the ultimate achievement of 


treedom and justice—the possibility 
of which must never be despaired of 
and the realization of which must be 
the focus of our continuing quest. 
[Vol. XXI, No. 8) 


An Internship for College 
Teachers 
STRANG LAWSON 
[Continued from page 410] 


Fifth, for his own graduate studies—the 
fields of graduate study represented in 
the college-teacher group include econom- 
ics, English, history, Latin-American 
studies, philosophy, political science, psy- 
chology, romance languages—the grad- 
uate preceptor works out with a faculty 
committee of three an integrated sequence 
suitable to his present knowledge and 
professional plans. What we lack in 
graduate facilities by comparison with 
larger institutions is to some extent 
compensated for by this individual atten- 
tion; but there are obvious limits to the 
time the faculty of an undergraduate col- 
lege can give to such work without an 
increase in the budget. We regard the 
preceptor’s graduate work as the exten- 
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sion, into a fifth year, of a liberal-arts 
undergraduate concentration. The can- 
didate writes (and defends in an oral 
examination open to any faculty mem- 
ber) a substantial scholarly report of 
independent study in his teaching field; 
but this is not intended to be a “baby 
Ph.D. thesis.” We make no pretense of 
doing more than prepare the preceptor 
for beginning to teach, or for further 
advanced study. Most of our graduate 
programs include a high proportion of 
senior courses, but with additional work 


of a higher caliber required of the 


graduate student. 

Although it is modest in scale and 
imperfect in operation, we believe that 
our scheme points in some of the right 
directions for improvement of the quality 
of teaching, and to some of the ways a 
liberal-arts college can contribute to this 
imperative end. 


Communists on the Univer- 
sity Faculty 
LEE S. HULTZEN 
[Continued from page 429] 
them what to think. That is what we 
know to be the democratic way, and 
it is a matter of dealing with the 
routine affairs of the classroom rather 
than of preachments on occasion. 
The very physical conditions of the 
university make such a_ procedure 
dificult. The fact that the students 
are young and not-knowing while the 
faculty is older and knowing, offers a 
strong temptation to teachers to 
adopt an authoritarian attitude. Just 
as soon as any pattern of authoritari- 
anism is established, then the opposi- 
tion to communism means not that 
contrary which is democracy but 
that contrary which is fascism. And 
that is the greater danger. 
(Vol. XXI, No. 8] 
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Chemical Education in Small 
Colleges 
[Continued from page 434] 


fessional chemist working for a Mas- 
ter’s or Ph.D. degree and the minimum 
requirements for the training of the 
collegiate chemist for a B.A. or B.S. 
degree with chemistry as a major. 

2. Include in the minimum requirements 
for the training of collegiate chemists 
only four-year courses in chemistry. 

3- Revise the content of these four years 
in this way: 

First year: Inorganic and general chemistry, 
excluding qualitative analysis and the intro- 
duction to organic chemistry, since both 
are subjects of later courses, but emphasiz- 
ing elementary inorganic chemistry, which 
has no other place in the undergraduate 
curriculum. 

Second year: Qualitative and quantitative 
analysis as described by the Minimum 
Standards. 

Third year: Organic chemistry as described 
by the Minimum Standards, with emphasis 
on the two weekly laboratory periods. 
Fourth year: Physical chemistry as described 
in the Minimum Standards, with emphasis 
on its application in instrumentation as 
discussed in the symposium on quantitative 
analysis’ at the A.C.S. meeting at Chicago, 
April, 1948. 

4. Offer organic and physical chemistry 
alternately so as to avoid too heavy a 
teaching-load for a small staff. 

5. Base the accreditation of the depart- 
ment on the achievements of its grad- 
uates rather than on the size of its staff. 


These revisions would mean a consid- 
erable and indispensable extension of 
the chemical training of the college 
student, especially in its emphasis on 
inorganic chemistry, instrumentation, 
and organic laboratory work, but their 
introduction would be feasible in any 
college which wishes to offer a chem- 
istry major. 

These suggestions are not new. 


10“Symposium on the Beginning Course in 
Quantitative Analysis,” Journal of Chemical Edu- 
cation, XXV (November, 1948), pp. 568-617. 
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Teachers at various colleges have 
approached the American Chemical 
Society and its committees with sim- 
ilar requests for revisions, but their 
petitions have only received a friendly 
burial in the files of the Society. It 
seems indicated, therefore, that the 
heads of small chemistry depart- 
ments should organize, preferably 
within the A.C.S., for a study and 
promotion of the minimum require- 
ments for the training of the col- 
legiate chemist. The aims of this 
organization might also include: the 
protection of the small school against 
unfounded criticism, emphasis on the 
strong points of the liberal-arts educa- 
tion for chemists, support of research 
at small colleges by solicitation of 
funds specially earmarked for this 
purpose. 

The writer would appreciate word 
from those colleagues who are willing 
to discuss this program. 


The California Dismissals 

[Continued from page 443) 
Regents’ vote of 10 to 9. Because, how- 
ever, of the mere announcement by one 
Regent (on a board of twenty-four) of 
intent to move for reconsideration, con- 
tracts for the thirty-nine and their July 
salaries were held up. On August 25, 
Governor Warren, as president of the 
Board, and acting upon the opinion of 
the Regents’ attorney, ruled that an 
executive action (such as employment) 
could not be legally reconsidered. The 
Board overruled him, and by 12 to Io 
voted to dismiss all those who had not 
signed, or would not within ten days 
sign, the non-communist statement. 

The issue was thus all too plainly 
drawn. None of the men dismissed were 
dismissed as disloyal or as communists— 
as seen from the fact that, after all the 
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stew, the Regents were willing to employ 
them if they would only sign. It was 
explicitly stated at the August meeting of 
the Regents that the question now was 
not one of communism but of obedience 
to the Regents’ orders. 

Such an attitude raises a fundamental 
issue as to the relationship between teach- 
ers and the board which formally offers 
them employment. Are teachers hired 
hands? If so, perhaps, after all, they 
should organize in unions and obtain 
their rights as other hired hands do. But 
some of us do not think of ourselves as 
hired hands. Rather we are _ public 
servants, just as regents or trustees are 
public servants. As public servants we 
are partners with the board in serving 
higher education. It is to education, to 
the discovery and dissemination of truth, 
that we owe our loyalty. At California it 
is apparently not so. Loyal Americans, 
who hate communism and all other forms 
of totalitarianism with all their hearts, 
find that loyalty to truth and to Amer- 
icanism is not enough; they must be loyal 
to whatever a slim majority of the Board 
of Regents decrees—at its latest meeting. 

Moreover, in the California case, there 
is a clear-cut issue of integrity. The 
Board offered the Faculty an alternative: 
sign or be cleared by the Committee on 
Tenure. Those who accepted the latter 
alternative in good faith and _ were 
cleared, found good faith lacking in the 
Board majority. They were dismissed 
anyway. To their credit, Governor War- 
ren and a considerable minority of the 
Board opposed such a violation of decency. 

It was this clear evidence of a double 
cross on the part of the Board that led 
the American Psychological Association 
to act without waiting for the necessarily 
long-drawn out investigation of A.A.U.P. 
It is to be hoped that other professional 
organizations will follow the lead of the 
psychologists in taking a stand for decent 
conditions of academic tenure. 

Horace B. ENGLISH 
Ohio State University 
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